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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
RUTH ELDER. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


No. XV. | 
[Continued from page 286.] 


*‘ Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O'er the false-hearted ! i 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap, | 


Ere life be parted.” 


On the morrow, Ruth was gone. How she had got away without | 
weking Olive, or disturbing us, we never knew. Upon her dressing table 
a paper was found, written wich a pencil, and I have no doubt in the | 
dark. It was crumpled and blistered, and folded all awry, as if she had 
been summoned at midnight. 

“« My dear friends” —I give the whole, word for word, from the origi- | 
nal now beforeme. “ Icanstay with you no longer. The object I had 
in view is accomplished. I am now satisfied that I had wronged you, the | 
husband ; but in satisfying myself of thie—have I not wronged you, the | 
wife! O Eleanor! forgive me! It is not altogether my fault. 

“‘ You are both troubled with a mystery. I am sorry for it—on my 
jife, [am !—but I cannot help you. That you may not misunderstand 
me, though, nor wreng me in your thoughts, I declare to you that I am 
still worthy of your friendship, and that I mean to be so, to the last breath 
of my life. Believe me, dear Eleanor—oh ! believe me, if you can ! and 
make your husband believe me. It will be such a comfort to you both. 

‘« Ten thousand thanks for your kindness, your watchfulness and the 
great encouragement I have found in your examples, to persevere ! | 
know I am wayward, and wilful, and perhaps a little out of my head—I 
have thought so many times of late. 1 know too, that 1 may seem to 
you unthank ful—I hope it may be otherwise—for I could bear anything | 

but that. 





so. I only mean that you should sey nothing to lead him—or my poer 
mother-in-law, to suppose the contrary. She is confined to her bed. 

“« Kiss dear Olive, and Minny, and that manly boy of yours ; and pray 
them to think sometimes of poor little cousin Ruth, One day or other, 
perhaps, if I do not die soon, I may come back to them to say how dearly 
I love them, and hew hard it is fur me to say what I am now goingto say. 

Farewell !—dear friends !—farewell ! Rot, 

P. S. If you could send my trunk by the Freepert Stage, it would 


_ save me the trouble of explaining myself to father. 


Such was the paper Olive brought me. It was not sealed—and I took 
care to open it in the presence of my wife, and to leave it with her after 
I had finished. I know not, if she rightly understood why ; but this I 
know, that I shall never forget her looks while reading it with me—nor 
the sudden paleness that overspread her face, when we came to the words 
Tam gcing home to my father !—I thought she would never get her 
breath again. Olive had not missed Ruth, it seemed, till she found 
that folded paper upon the table and brought it me. Minny cried all 
the forenoon—poor thing ! She loved Ruth like a sister. And aa for Tom 
—but ‘tor being called a boy, I du believe he would have gone after her. 

And now—what was to be done? After a Jong private consultation 
together, we agreed to send the trunk, and so manage as to find out by 


| the driver, on his return, whether she had really gone back to her fa- 


ther’s. Not that we doubted her word—not that we bad any serious or 
painful misgiving ; but then, its always best to be sure, you know ; and 
her mysterious deportment for the last month or two, had begun to trou- 
ble us. 

And so we waited—and waited—and after a few days, we heard from 
a neighbor that Ruth was not only athome, but hard at work, nursing 
her mother, comforting her father, and literally taking the whole charge 
of the house upon herself. What then had we to fear? Nothing. Why 
disturd her, just as she might be settling down, perhaps, to the homelier 
duties of life, like a wandering bird,in her nest? Had we not faithfully 
prepared her for this very thing ?—as well as fer whatever might be like- 


| ly to happen for the rest of her life? Were not the foundations laid for 


Pray believe me, when [ tell you that I never can forget your kind- | that best of all teaching—se// teaching !—so that if she were but faithful 


ness, and that I would lay down my life for either of you, this very day, 


“ Though not happy—still I have been so much happier, since [ first | 
knew you both, under your own roof, than I ever was before—than I ever | 


hope to be again, that to leave you, is like tearing my heartaway. And 


to herself, she had nothing to fear from any possible change of circum- 
stances ? 
Ok that you were well enough to write her a line or two! said I to 


| my wife one day, oa hearing how the dear girl was employed. It would 


yet it must be. There is only one path of escape ; and that along the | be such acomfort to her, you know ! 


edge of a precipice. I have taken it, and for life. 

“Tam going home to my father.” 

I started and looked up at my wife—what could this mean ? 

“ Tam going home to my father. Grandmother is getting weaker 
and weaker every day, and so is poor father—and after a little time there 
will be nobody on earth to love me, or care for me, if you give me up.— 
Make no search for me, do nothing to disturb the good old man—but 
just oblige me so far, as to drop a line for me, written just as if al) this 
had happened with your knowledge. I do not mean that you should say 


| And why not write yourself? 
Because—— and then I made a full stop. 
Poh, poh—I understand you. Becauze you do not well know how to 
explain my sudden appearance at the door that evening. You woulda’t 
| like to have it go by without some sort of explanation—hey?—and you 
are somewhat afraid of making the matter a little too serious, arn’t you? 
How frightened she was, to be sure! 
And you !—were not you frightened also? 
No—but I was confoundedly vexed at your imprudence, my deagy and 
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BROTHER 


wather startled, that's a fact, to find you down stairs without help, and 


a winding-sheet piled over you! I had no idea of your strength—and, 
—Teoking into hex 


great hope of your ever coming out of that room alive. 
Well, well—next time I beg you to 


eyes—and, to tell you the truth, dear Kleanor, no 


be a little more upon your guard, 


whatever you may hope, or fear; and J trust you'll manage to keep your | 


©ace apen, whatever else you may do, when you are talking about your | 


wife—and not allow her to come upon you so much by surprise; for— 
thetween ourselves, my dear husband—there’s no knowing what a silly 
gici might take into her head to believe. 

A silly giri! 

4)f course, I do not mean Ruth, my dear. 

‘I understood her, and looked another way. 


‘That I should have called two or three times, without being heard! | 
—that I should have waited full three minutes at the door, without being | 
ren '!—really I shouldn't much wonder if she suspected me of listeniag | 


—pechaps of following you, and watching—and pe rhaps—(her fine eyes 
were brimful now)—and, pernars, of a still greater weakness. 

We was high time to change the subject. My dear! said I—but she 
Gmterrupted me with a pleasant smile, saying— 

Veuare right, my dear husband. We'll have no more of this. I am 
Abetter te-day—oh, how much better!—and if you will sit by me, and help 


ame, and promise to te!l me when you think I have written enough, I will | 


dry coscribble a few lines to the dear, good girl. 

Though I trembled for the consequences, I couldn’t well refuse; and 
‘Saving arranged writing materials for her, she wrote as follows, 
wivile I sat by her, watching the play of her countenance, and fully 
.@etermined to speak in season, and finish the letter myself. 

“You are a little touched, Ruth—I am sure of it. What could 
qpossess you to run away as you did?” 

Hiave a care, Eleanor—not a word about running away. 

True—tiue—I had forgotten. 
@eetence in such a way as to be understood only by those who know all 
tthe circumstances; and thereupon she added— 

as When I came upon you so by surprise, with a large white shaw! 
The door 


I heard your 


ever me, which I am told you mistook for a winding-sheet. 
as open—I wanted to sleep, and so I got up to shut it. 
waice below, and thought [ would just step into the entry and call you, 
without disturbing poor nurse. I did so—wondering at my own strength; 
wend then the notion acized me all at once, that if 1 could only manage to 
«creep down stairs, and give you both a pleasant surprise, there would be 
me harm in it. I tried—and my strength held out till I had reached the 
-wery foot of the stairs. 
Werther—I sat down and called to you, and to Mr. Page two or three 
Wares, for I felt faint; but I couldn't make you hear; and then I got 
Frightened, for my head swam, and I got up and pushed open the door, 
and was just going to speak, when you flew past me, screaming as if 
gou'd wake the dead. 
of ebat habit. 
“scream at everything that happens ’’—there! will that do? 
Very good, my dear—very—but go on. 

‘“Well—if you. insist upon it and then she added— We are 
worry to part with you, but your mother being so ill—your grandmother 
sand yoar father in so much need of your help just now—and your own 
thealth so much better—I suppose we must give you up—for a while. 

“ Be prudent, dear Ruth—very prudent. 
and thoughtless; with a warm, good heart, and a fine understanding. 
We hope you will neither overwork yourself—nor overstudy; and we 
thope, too, that your father and mother will be satisfied with what you 
fave learned "’—looking up rather archly—‘‘ under our roof. We are, 
¥ promise you.” 

Net another word, my dear. 

Just allow me to say that we must have her back with us again, after 


Then I was obliged to stop—I coulda t go astep 


You laugh altogether too loud and too much; and you 


You ure young, passionate, 


abe geta over the present trouble and flurey. 
Ves—if you think so. 
Tf Ithink so! To be sure I do. 


—and yours—and the children’s. 


1 


Aad I want to give my love to her 
Ti do that, if you please—you have written too much already. Hand 
“aoe the letter, and let me finish it. 

Whereupon, having said what she wanted about another visit, she 
tuanded me the letter, and I wrote as follows. Ido not give the werds, 
af @urse, for I have no copy; but I do the substance. 


| neither. 


Never mind, though—we'll finish that | 


Really, my dear Ruth, you must break yourself | 


JONATHAN, 


‘Dear Ruth. We are heartily sorry to /ose you. Be a good gir! 
Do not forget us under any circumstances—nor yourself. When you 
| are looking about you for a friend—such a thing may happen—or a 
home—such things have happened—bear in mind that you have both 
here, and will have to your dying day, ualess you wrong yourself, and 
But [have no such fears.” 
Then why do you say such things? whispered my wife, who sat look- 


disappoint us, beyond forgiveness. 


| ing over the page as I wrote. 


It can do no harm, you know. 

Would you break her heart ? 

No indeed. 

Then soften that, I beg of you. 

I will—But I have no such fears. Your principles are deep-seated, 
and lofty and pure: your talents of a very high order—your genius ro- 
marka * 

There, there—that’ll do!—I wouldn't have you spoil her with flattery, 
I wouldn't have you break her heart, nor turn her head—nor 
play the mischief with her temper. She thinks full enough of herself, 
now. 


That she does! And upon that I build my chief hope; and by my 


| faith, I'll tell her so; with your leave, my dear. 


As you like, Mr. Page. 
Humph ! 

Sha!! I scratch out the last line ? 

She smiled. No—but if you were to scratch out the ‘last word, I 


I have nothing more to say. 


| think I should be better satisfied. 


Be itso. “Your genius, dear Ruth— 

Dear Rath! 

To be sure—and why not? 

Having said it once, my dear, 

Have I!—oh !—to be sure I did—but that was at the beginnig, of the 
letter you know. 

Very true—go on. 

Well. “Your genius, dear Ruth, is of such a character, that if you 
are but faithful to yourself, you may be greatly distinguished hereafter 

Greatly distinguished ; —hew ? 

I dun’t exactly foresee, my dear; but still, if she lives, I risk nothing 
by the prophecy, that she may be greatly distinguished, one day oz 
another, 

One way or another! for good or evil you mean? 

One day or another my love; not one way or another. 
doubt of Ruth Elders principles. 


{ have no 


Nor I! said my wife in a tone that startled me. 

I was afraid to reply. Grieved, astonished, almost angry indeed, 
there was nothing for it, but to fiaish the letter and run for luck, as they 
say—down East. 

But | remembered that speech, and from that day forward for many 
a month, our conversations about poor little Ruth, and her short hurried 
anxious letters, often blistered with tears, kept growing shorter and 
shorter, and colder and colder, until at last her name was hardly men- 
tioned, except by poor Tom, or Olive, or Minney among themselves; or 
in reply to some brief enquiry about the strange girl that came and went 
so mysteriously; between midwinter and midsummer, witheut ‘waking 
any acquaintances or going abroad, or letting any body know where she 
belonged, or whither she went—after that illness. 

The whole town was wide awake and ever on the watch; and it seem- 
ad to me, there was a continual whisper in the atmosphere we breathed. 
And wher to the amazement and consternation of all the gossips, my 
| dear wife began to hold up her head, and look like herself, and even to 

go about, among them—as in the earlier season of our marriage, carry- 

ing happiness and cheerfulness and a quiet thankful temper with her 
everywhere, they began to rub their noses, and look wise over their spec- 
tacles, and ask the reason why; and then from one thing to another, and 
by putting that and that together—bless the dear good-for-nothing old 
{ grannies !—they brought the public to believe their interpretation of the 
mystery, without committing themselves, by so much as a single word 
worth remembering ; though of thia, neither she nor I knew aught, until 
long atterwards—a whole year perhaps; when she suddenly found herself 
an object of the tenderest pity to a!l the neighborhood, for a circuit of 
twenty miles, or so, and her husband the terror of all the unmarried 
women far and near, to say nothing of the married—herself the most pa- 
| tient and forgiving of all human creatures—and the man she took such 











BROTHER 


pride in, little better than a blue beard or a vampire. I saw this early 
—and from that hour, my mind was made up for life. I began tosee things 
in a different light. My first duty was to- 
ward my own household, come what might of poor Ruth and all the rest 
of the world. 

Well—and so—after a long and most unaccountable silence on the 
part of Ruth, which had begun to trouble me, and set me thinking of the 
past, my wife met me at the door one day, with her hands behind her— 
looking rather arch, and more beautiful than ever, and as happy as @ 
bird, if 1 might judge by her eyes. 

Ah, said I—ycu must have good news for me, if I may judge by your 
countenonce. Are we called away to the South? 

She shook her head. 

Come, come—what have you there 7—ah—a letter! I saw the corner 
as you slipped it behind the flower pot. 

Well, said she—snatching it away, just as I was about laying my hand 
on it—what would you give to know! 

A letter from Ruth, as I live ! I could tell the hand half across the | 
room, said I, as she held it up at arms length. 
Yes—a letter from Ruth! and what is more—she is going to be mar- 

ried. 

Married—Ruth Elder married! 

{| Even so my dear—handing ms the letter. 

But how know you this 1—the seal is unbroken, I see. 

Of course, my dear. Did you ever know me to break the seal of a 
letter for you? 

Never—and therefere—do me the favor to open that, and read it. 

No. 

I insist upon it, my dear. 

And why? 

I have my reasona; and you will greatly oblige me by doing so. 
frst—how did the news reach you of her coming marriage ? 

By the man who brought the letter. 

Indeed. 

Yes—and to whom think you, of all the men upon earth? 

Upon my word my dear, I haven't the least notion. 

What should you say to that very master Pope, you heard sc much o¢ 
when Ruth first came here— 

Impossible! 

Why you don’t seem at all pleased. 

Pleased! no indeed—but I don’t believe a word of the story. After 
what she herself said of him, after all that we have heard from her orf 
subject of marriage, nothing would make me believe such a story. Short 
of her own acknowledgement, open the letter, I pray you, and see what 
she says upon the subject. For my own part I don’t believe a word of 
the story. 

If you insist upon it, my dear—and then, opening the letter, and 
glancing at the top—she handed it back to me with a sort of smile, I 
didn’t half like. It almost brought the tears into my eyes. 

T looked, and lo! at the very top were the words—“for no eve by; 
Aud then followed half a dozen lines, written very close togeth- 
er, and up hill and down, which I found it very hard to decipher; and 
then a whole page, in a strong bold character, not to be mistaken; and 
then fragments, and broken paragraphs in half dozen different styles of 
penmanship, written evidently at different times, and not with the same 
pen, nor the same ink. The letter is before me now, and I shall copy 
the passages that have anything to do with my story. 

When I looked up my wife was gone. I followed her to her chamber, 








Selfishness became a virtue. 





But 


yours.” 


JONATHAN. 
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out of the window, I want to hear nothing more, either now or here 
after, of herself or her secrets. 

Eleanor, dear—you are unjust. I pray you—listen to me—I have read 
the letter; and I want your advice: we must talk freely together, and 
whatever [ do must be done with your approbation. You should make 
allowances for the poor girl—put yourself in her place—were there no€ 
many things in your life which, if you had been obliged to speak of them, 
you would sooner have told to me, than to your own brother ? 

Certainly—blushing. 

Others, that you would sooner have told me, than to your own sister 
—or to any woman that lives? 

What do you mean, Mr. Page! 

Nothing, my dear, save that, even as poor Ruth says, women are never 
charitable to women. 

You may read the letter, my dear. 

I bowed—rather waggishly I thought—and read as follows :— 

“ My dear Mr. Page :—For no eye but yonrs. 

“ Not even your wife must be allowed to see this letter. To me, it 
may be a matter of life and death—to you only, can I spesk freely and 

fully. Women have no charity for women—just as men have ne pity for 
them, no forbearance, no truth.” 

Upon my word, Mr. Page! I do wonder at your patience? What ix 
the world makes her trouble you in this way, if such is her opinion of 
man? 

Of men, dear—not of man. Wait a moment, and you will find her 
taking a distinction, as the lawyers say 

Well, well—go on, if you please. 

“‘T want to see you, and [ must see you—and that, immediately, and 
without the knowledge of your wife. Do not mistake me. Were this « 
matter concerning myself alone, I should go to her, as the dearest and 
truest friend I have upon earth, and lay my whole heart epen before her- 
But as it concerns another, and may lead to consequences, I tremble to 
think of, [ can trust nobody but you—trouble nobody but you. * * * 

“To morrow afternoon, or the next day at furthest if you can drive upto 
the door of the tavern at North Yarmouth, and stop for an hour at most, 





on your way to Brunswick, you will find me any time after four, either: 


walking towards the schoolhouse, or on the right hand parlor as you en- 
ter the door. I leave you to account for the meeting in your own way. * * 

“1 dare not trust myself on paper. Al! I can say nvw—and that is about 
as much as my life is worth—all I can say now is, that [have no lenger 
a home. The last link is broken. There is no hope this side the 
grave, should you fail to see me. * ” - a ° 

“By all that has happened between us! by all that you hope for the fu- 
ture! By all your present and past happiness, I conjure you not to be- 
tray me—nor disappoint me ! * 2 ’ . ° 

“Your wife I would die for—but while I occupy the position I do here; 
and she knows me only by my faults and weaknesses, [ cannot bear to 
see her—nor to have her think worse of me than I deserve ; and that she 
would do if T were to tell her the truth, and the whole truth. 

“ Farewell !—but as you love her—and me—and hope for happiness 
hereafter, do not fail. xe. 

And now my dear, said I, after I had got through the letter, what do 
you think of the business ; 

Think! really, I don’t know what to think. Did we not believe her 
to be a warm-hearted, generous and high-principled woman, I should look 
upon the whole affair asa childish freak—or something worse. Bat she 
seems in earnest, poor thing—and it may be that her mother-in-law is at 
at the bottom of the whole business. It may be that she thinks of pay- 


and found her—not in teara—not with her face buried in the pillow— | ing us another visit—her voice dropped a little here, and she looked 
not even upon her knees—but very busy about something of no sort of | another way—she has no longer a home, she says, and no hope on this 


consequence whatever. 


together, will you? 
No—excuse me; turning away and trying to busy herself with her 
work-basket— 


| 
| 


Nelly !—don’t be a simpleton. 
Excuse me—do excuse me—the letter is for no eye but yours, and | 
highly as | think of Miss Ruth; and much as I love her—and I do love 


her, Mr. Page, whatever you may think to the contrary, I do not care to 
know anything more about her, than she may choose to tell me. 

Why Eleanor Page! 

I mean what I say—teariag a thread paper and looking very earnestly 


| nations. 


side the grave, but in you. Go to her my dear husband—go to her and 
comfort her—tell her I forgive her with all my heart for mistrusting me; 
say I pity her too, with all my heart—and say to her from me—that while 
I have a home for myself, she may share it with me. 

My dear good Eleanor! that is so like you !—but it cannot be. 

Cannot be !—and why not, pray? 

No matter now. My mind is made up and I have no time for expla- 


I will see her, since you desire it; and if she has indeed no 


| home, you shall provide one for her, and help make her happy, anywhere 


‘ 


but under our cwn roof. 
And why not under our own roof ? 
For ten thousand reasons, my dear. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 





Give me one. 

Are you serious / 

Perfectly. 

Have you forgotten your own words, when you supposed yourself to be 
awpon the threshold of another world—she loves me. 

And what of that? 

J love her. 

Nonsense. 

No, my dear—I mean what I say. 


Give me another ? 


I love that young woman. 

Well, and so dol: and is that a reason pray, for not having her with 
us. Nono, Mr. Il’age—understand me better—I have been weak and 
ill—and it would be a poor compliment to yourself, a poorer compliment 
to me, now that I am restored to health, and our Heavenly Father has 
filled our hearts with joy and thankfulness, if you could not venture to 
bring a woman thet you loved—as you do poor little Ruth—under our 
roof, because of me, or because of yourself, or because you were thinking 
of the “ worlds dread laugh.” 

Waa the woman sincere? I looked at her in amazement. 
Think you the angels of the sky are ever sincere? Then be assured she 
was; and that she felt herself equal to anything and everything, where 
her husbands faith was upon trial. 

As I live! my dear wife—as J/live! said I, with a feeling of profound 


Sincere! 


solemnity and thanfulness, that womar, Ruth Elder, shall never again 
pass between me and ‘hee! 

She started, and her eyes filled: and then it was that I saw her whole 
heart naked before me! She had been cheating herself; and when'l took 
her to my bosom, to satisfy her that I understood her, and gloried in her, 
notwithstanding the self-deception, which might have been fatal to us 
both, she trembled and shook all over and lay there speechless, and 
after a while motionless, till I had finished what I had to say. 

I urged her to go with me, intending to let her talk with our young 
friend, face to face, come what might of the whule affair ; but no—in the 
sweet, untroubled serenity of a tried and faithful woman, she had but one 
wish, on finding herself indeed and in truth her husband’s pleasant coun. 
sellor, and that was to prove how entirely she put her trust in him. 

And so on the morrow, I went to North Yarmouth, and there I found 
the wayward girl, and listened to her story and trembled for her, and 
wept with her. She was well nigh broken-hearted—and her mother-in- 
law was a wretch—and her father a fool—and the man they talked of 
her marrying, if I might believe her, a pitiable knave, and perhaps a 
profligate. 1 do not say that “‘ we met in sorrow—and in guilt we part_ 
ed;” for that would imply rather too much. But this I do say—that 
when we were about parting, I was frightened at myself. I had no idea 
till then, how very dear she was to me, and when I was wholly master 
of her story—a story I dare not tell now—though I mean to tell it here- 
after—I felt as if I could have taken her to my heart before all the world, 
and given her a place among my children for life. Such trials !—and 
such temptations !—such plotting and counterplotting! of a truth, I never 
heard, I never read of anything more terrible or better fitted to frighten 
the roses, or quench the lustre of youth—never in all my life, than what 
this poor girl had undergone within the last few months; and that, as 
jt seemed not only without hope, or sympathy or encouragement, but 
#‘ glone—all, ai! alone’’—-and without a murmur. My heart bled for her, 
and yet, what could Ido? when I told her that my wife had seen her 
letter, and that I had no secrets from her—nor ever meant to have, she 
started up and stood before me as if death-struck—and then, gradually 
and slowly, the tears came into her eyes; and when I delivered the 
message I had brought her from my wife—word for word, as it was 
given to me, I thonght she would have dropped upon the floor. 

At last I discovered the truth. 
would have, though not under my reof. 
she was—come weal or woe—that was settled forever. 
blame her, now that I knew all. 

But a new question arose—a man had sought her in marriage, pretend- 


She wanted a home—and a home she 
She would stay no longer where 


No could | 


ing to love her—even that master Pope she had spoken of—what should 
she do? She had no confidence in the man himself, though she did not 
question his love. I had urged her to be reasonable, and marry. 
was adrift upon the world—very desperate—and he had offered her a 


home—what should she do? 


She | 


Sell herself to perpetual bondage 1—or | 


wander away over all the earth, free to be sure in the judgement of men | 
but being a woman, free, with the fragments of that chain, wherewith | 


woman is bound from her birth, clanking at her heels forever and ever? 


j 


T listened to her questioning—I felt her tears upon my hand—saw the 
terrible strife within her; and as we sat together upon the large deep 
sofa, I drew her up to me as of yore, and begged her to be comforted ; 
forgetting the hour—the place~-and everything—in the sorrow I felt for 
her, even the strangeness of our meeting. And at last, while in the very 
act cf straining her to my bosom, and pressing my lips to her forehead, 
with a prayer, such as a father might have breathed in her be- 
half, the door opened a little way, and a rough-looking man looked in 
and asked if we wouldn’t have a light; adding, as I turned to the windew, 
thet it would soon bedark, and that if we wished to be alone, he would 


take care we were not disturbed; that on the whole, seeing how we 
were engaged, and here the rascal winked, he had thought best to put 


up my horse. 

Whether he meant it, I will not undertake to say ; but there was a 
something in his manner, which I wanted to horsewhip him for, and I 
told him 80, inno very pleasant humor I promise you, ordering him to 
get my horse ready at once; and then, turning to Ruth, I said, with a 
warmth and seriousness that startled the man—my dear child, 1 must 
now leave you. My wife sends her best love, and wants much to see 
We shall consult together about what is best to be done, and you 
will hear from us immediately. I have stayed much longer than I in- 
tended—it is growing dark—shall I go round by your fathers’ and leave 
you there ? 

She shook her head— 

Or drop you at your uncles ? 


you. 


At my uncles if you please. 

With all my heart—Landlord, my borse. How very lucky I happened 
to meet you, asI did! I might have gone to Brunswick and missed you 
altogether, but for the glimpse I had of you, as you turned that corner by 
the School-house. 

The man stared—then screwed up his mouth for a whistle—thrust 
both hands into his breeches pockets, and waddled away, leaving the 
door wide open behind him. 

Had [ blinded him or not ? 

When I looked up, the entry was full of strangers whispering together 
and watching us. But they were too late, 1 had obtained the poor girls’ 
promise never to marry for a home ; never to throw herself away for 
the sake of a master; never to forsake the path of self-improvement, and 
never to forget us. And then, having taken her with me two or three ° 
miles, along the main road! running to Freeport, till we came to where it 
branches off, I found the horse she had left hitched in the woods, and 
having helped ker into the saddle, I saw her take a narrow path across 
a pasture,and gallop off with the fearlessness of an old hunter,through the 
heavy undergrowth, and bushes and rocks, worthy of an old hunter with 
the dogs after him, I might say. 

Well—week after week passed over, and our letters were unanswered, 
and I was beginning to feel uneasy, without well knowing wherefore, 
when the following circumstance brought the poor forsaken girl before 
me, like a messenger from another world. I declare, I am almost asham- 
ed to tell the truth. I had unpleasant dreams, night after night—fearful 
misgivings that I was afraid to acknowledge to myself. 1 had her pro- 
mise, to be sure, that she would never marry Pope—the unprincipled 
scoundrel—but what of that?’ Ifshe loved him—she would not be stay- 
ed ; she would not only deceive me, but herself. But did she love him? 

The strangest thing! said my wife, one day, as we sat together at the 
table. 

I looked up—and I dare say held my breath ; for I was thinking of 
poor Ruth. 

Do you know my dear husband, that I cannot help thinking of poor 
Ruth—I started—I am afraid something has happened to her. Two or 
three times lately I have dreamed of her. 

Dreamed of her? 


IT must tell you! 


Yes—and now, I cannot get her out of my head—will she marry that 
Mr. Pope, think you ? 

Never!—I trust. 

Never !—TI trust ! and is that all you have to say ? 

Never—I hope. 

Well, and sodo I; most fervently do I hope so, after what you hava 
Is he an Englishman though ? 

Yes, my dear—and the greatest liar upon the face of the earth—even 
for an Englishman. 

Are all Englishmen liars ? 


told me of him. 








———— 
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God forbid !—I was thinking of such Englishmen—of English T'ravel- , the poor boy understood me, for he took out the flint and emptied the 
fers, my dear. 
You bave met him, hey ? 














yan while L kept Mx. Elder in conversation. 
| My wife dropped into a chair without speaking; and sat with her eyes 
Never—but I have heard about sume of Lis stories, fixed upon the countenance of the terrible old man. T know net if she 
Indeed ! and what are they ? saw what I saw just outside the deor—I know not if she believed him 
Oh, just such, as all these Englishmen are so full of when they findthem- crazy—but never in all her life had she manifested such a mortal terror 
selves in America, with a good suit of clothes to their back. They are in my presence. But my mind was instantly made up; and when she 
all related to Charles Fox, or Brougham, or Lady Byron—they know | saw that, she took up her needle-work as if nothing had happened, and 
everybody—are on the best possible terms with themselves and every- | patiently waited for him to finish. 
body else—have always a rich father, a noble brother, a haughty step- | I want my child, Rufus Page. 
raother, and nobody knews what all—but enough to engage thesym- Ruth, you mean. 
pathy and secure the good offices of all who are weak enough to believe | Yes—Ruth;—I've got noother child. I never had no other. Where 
them. Whip we the scoundrels, naked through the land, I say ! | is she? 
Oh!—the strangest thing ! 
What do you mean, mydear! That's the second time you've said the | 
strangest thing, within the last five minutes. 


Upon my life sir, I’ve not the slightest notion, if she is not with you. 
You're a liar and a scounderel, Rufus Page! 
I started up, and my wife laid her hand upon my arm. 

Just hear—and judge for yourself. (ving into Miss Drew's store, this A liar and a scounderel, sir! And by Him that sitteth in darkness ? 
afternoon, she told me of something which bad just happened, and she | if you do not give ber back to me—rising and stretching forth his hand 
was almost crying—and when she described the poor girl to me, do you | as if to open the door—I will offer you up a sacrifice to her dead mother, 
know I couldn’t get itout of my head that it must be our Ruth. even though T find you clinging to the horns of the altar—or—to the 

Fer pity sake my dear—what was it | | knees of your wife! 

Why it seems thata young and very pretty girl, from the country— | Mr. Elder—for Gods sake be calm! said I. There is some dreadful 
somebody she had seen before—not more than fifteen or sixteen she suid, | mistake here. I know nothing of your daughter. 
with very large eyes, and a plenty of brown hair, almost falling over her Say that again, Rufus Page; and I'll be the death of you. 
shoulders—that's just like Ruth, you know !—well, she had come to My dear, said I—you had better leave us together. 
' 


get her wedding-dress in a great hurry—she couldn't stop to have it made 
up—and thought she might be able to make it herself, she said. How | 
much that was like Ruth !—wasn’t it ? 

Do go on, my dear. 


No—no—never ! 
Right! Miss Page! If you leave us together, I warn you, now, that 
I'll have your husband’s heart’s bluod, if he don’t satisfy me!—and L 


shall do it for your sake, marm, just about as much as for the sake of my 
Well, well, don’t hurry me. She found a dress to suit her, paid for 
it, and after it was rolled up, turned to look at something in the glass | 
case; and then—did you ever hear anything so shocking in all your life! ing upon his lids. 
—when she left the shop, she took up another bundle by mistake, which | I took advantage of it immediately. Mr. Elder, said I—hear me!— 
contained a baby’s shroud, and carried it off with her instead of the wed- | Be seated, and hear what I have to say; and then if I fail to satisfy you 
ding dress! What must the poor girl thiak, when she gets home and | you are welcome to do your worst. 
opens it, with all ber friends about her: [If it is Ruth, it will be the 
death of her. 
A baby’s shroud, you say! 
Yes, dear. 


dead wife, and that poor little good-for-nothing child! 
His voice trembled, and [ thought I saw a kind of dampness gather— 


ket, and dropping .he butt upon the floor, as if going through the manta 
exercise, and then turning the key. 

My wife started, and might have screamed but for a look I gave her. 

Agreed! Lie to me—cheat me—fail to satisfy me! and nothing 
shall save you! You are beyond the reach of mortal help. Scream, if 
you like, Miss Page—but the moment you do, I'll put a ball through 
your husband's heart—if J can find it. 

Poor Eleanor! I expected to see her fall out of the chair. 


Instead of a marriage-robe ! 

Yes—and I can’t for the life of me understand how such a thing could 
happen; but still it did happen; and poor Miss Drew had that mo- 
ment discovered it, on looking for the shroud to send off byaboy. There 
was the wedding-dress of white sarsnet—but the shroud of cambric 
muslin, which she had ct off and put aside for the boy, was no where to 
be found. 


How strange! that an incident like this—a thing so trivial—should so 


And now, Sir, to business. Put your questions to me plainly and 


clearly—said [—and you shall have my answers, on ow/h, if you desire it. 


Oa oath—pshaw! Your answers will be given to me upon your death- 
fasten itself upon the imagination! Yet so it did—it haunted me—I | pod. 


could think of nothing else—I couldn't sleep—and if I stirred, I found | 
my wife awake also—and the moment she spoke, I found that she too | 
had been dreaming of poor Ruth, or thinking of her and wishing she 
knew where to find her. But the mischief was dore. It was already | or two, just long enough to prepare me for the death-grapple—and then 
too late. If Ruth Elder on unwrapping her bridal-robe, had found i, 


slowly dropped, as if he had been reasoning with some evil , spirit at 
changed to a baby’s shroud—with her deep inward sense of the super 


natural,—all her unquestioning superstitiun—with her strong relish for 


| 
| When did you see her last? 
the marvellous, what must have happened to her! Of a truth I was As he put this question, a swarthy glow overspread bis whole counte- 
afraid to ask ; and when her father entered our breakfast room, about a nance, and he clutched the weapon of death, as a High Priest might the 
week afterwards, without taking off his hat; and looking me in the face sacrificial-knife, among the Hebrews. 


I don’t want no better oath. You know the terms—tapping the 
musket—and sodol. Where's my child? 
I do not know. 


The musket was lifted a few inches from the loor—held for a moment 


his elbow, and prevailed. 


—I don’t believe he saw any body eise; not even my wife, who sat | 
staring at him in amazement—asked for his daughter, I started up as, | itlonger, my dear? 
from @ long dream, and cried out, so as to be heard all over the house— | 
Lt is accomplished! 

I want my daughter! said the old man. Look at me Squire Page— 
I want my daughter! 


I saw her last on a Saturday afternoon, five or six months ago—or was 


Not longer, I think, said my wife. 
The old man looked at her, and then at me, as if completely bewil- 
dered, fur a few minutes! 


On a Saturday afternoon, five or six months ago! Right—right. 
For Gud’s sake! my dear sir, compose yourself said I. Children leave 


And you knew of that meeting, Miss Page—did you? 
the room. Take a chair, Mr. Elder. 


es, 
Down dropped the old man into a chair close to the entry door; and | a musket dropped into the hollow of his arm, and he sat still for a 
covering his face with his hands, he wept aloud. matter of three minutes, perhaps, looking by turns at my wife and at me, 
My wife, obeying a sign from me, rose to go. and then fixing his eyes upon the floor, and muttering to himself. 
Stop Miss Page—séop! cried he. This is a matter which concerns you, | At last he seemed to have hit upon something—for he took off his 
Here Tom peeped in at the door, and contrived to let me see a large | hat, wiped his forehead, shifted his feet, drew a long breath, and asked 
musket leaning against a chair in the entry. I pointed to the lock, and | where ? 


* 
Agreed !—opening the door as he spoke, and grasping the heavy mus- 
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At North Yarmouth, said I. 

So, so—that’s true enough. But—where ?—where ?—in what part 
of North Yarmouth, hey? 

At the tavern. 

Right. And how long was you together? 

More than two hours, I should think. 

Alone? 

Yes. 

Was you interrupted ? 

Interrupted! What do you mean? 

Was the door fastened? 

No, Sir! 

What! do you dare to look me inthe face and say the door wa’nt 
fastened !—glancing at my wife, who began to be troubled, I must ac- 
knowledge. But oh! how thankful I was that I had told her all!— 
everything ! 

Not to my knowledge. And I must have known it, of course, there 
deing nobody there but Ruth and myself. 

The old man’s brow gathered in deep thought, and his eye fell upon 
the lock of his gun, without seeing what had been done to it. 
wonder that I felt a rising here—just here ? 

Were you interrupted? I ask you, once more—you know what I 
mean—was you disturbed 7 

The door was opened two or three times while we were there ; and once 
Iremember the brute of a landlord came in by surprise upon me, just as I 
was parting with your child, and asked me—in a tone for which he 
ought to have been borsewhipped, if we didn’t want a light. 

Well and what then? What was you saying to her just then? 

Saying to her! 

Yes, yes—what was you saying to my poor child? Or if you must 
have it in language that nobody can mistake, not even your own wife, 
what was you doin’ to her? 


Do you 


Man, man! said I, losing all patience and springing to my feet—are 
you a father! How dare you put a question to me, that implies aught 
of dishonor tu your own child; one of the purest and loveliest women 
that ever trod the earth! 

Highty-tightee! Answer my question, if you please—don't stir Miss 
Page—we're comin’ to the pynt now—lifting the heavy musket, and, 
before I could interfere, cocking it, with his eye still fixed upon me. 
| My poor wife! How she did tremble, to be sure! But she knew me 
—many a time had my great bodily strength and remarkable presence of 
mind availed me, where my very life was at stake; and now that she 
saw me fully prepared for the worst, she sat as if whatever might hap- 
pen, the danger would be rather his than mine. Had she but understood 
the true state of the case, I might not have appeared quite so much of a 
hero after all. 

Twice have I put that are question to yoy Rufus Page! resting the gun 
athwart his lap, and pointing the muzzle toward me—my wife covered 
her face with her hands, notwithstanding a sign I gave her, not to be at 
all frightened— Twice !—and I am now a goin’ to ask you for the third 
and last time. Have a care how you answer me, for I’m not a man to 
be trifled with. 1 have had a dream—lI have heard Ruth talking about 
you in her sleep—and telling her mother that you had been the death of 


her. 


I—the death of her! 

Yes. Are you ready for the question? 

I nodded. 

Well then, slowly letting the musket over his knee, with his eye fixed 
upon my left side—what was you doin’ to my daughter when the door 
opened, and you was catched ; or surprised as you call it, by the land- 
lord? 

I shal! not answer a question put to me in that shape. 

Then Sir—make your peace with God afore I count three— One ! 

Madman! 

T'wo ! 

Fire, if you will, fre ! 

Three f 

And then, there was a loud scream, and the gun snapped—and fell out | 
of the old mans hands, at my feet. 

The next moment I stood before him with my arms folded upon my | 


breast, and my eyes turned to my wife, who had fallen out of her chair 


and lay stretched her whole length upon the floor, side by side with the 
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implement of death—Tom, who had burst open the door, standing over 
her, Olive kneeling at her side, the servants half crazy with terror and 
the house full of strangers. 

Rash man! said I, taking advantage of the consternation I saw pic- 
tured upen his face, do you not see the judgement of God in the miracle 
that has just happened! When did that gun—pushing it under the sofa 
with my foot, as I spoke—when did that gun ever miss fire, till now! 

The old man shook as with a palsy; and his chest heaved, and his 
locked hands were half lifted, as in prayer, and then they were dropped sud- 
denly as if struck down by something invisible, and he staggered to 
the sofa, and covered his face, and wept aloud. 

Making a sign to my next door neighbor to secure the gun, I lifted up 
my poor wife and placed hei in a chair by the open window, and pray- 
ing all that were standing about us, and peeping over one another’s 
shoulders, with their mouths wide open, to withdraw; I began to reason: 
first with myself and then with the afflicted father. 

For awhile, I could not make him understand me. But at last, after 
two or three sobs that shook him as with the strength of a departing 
spirit, he tarned to me and taking both my hands in his, and looking into 
my face with streaming eyes, he said to me. 

Look at me, Rufus Page! One word and I shall go away satisfied. 
Guilty—or not guilty ? 

Not guilty, Jotham Elder, not guilty ! 
not guilty ! 

Then what am I?—a man-slayer! A grey-headed man-slayer! just 
ready to gu before the judgement seat of Almighty God ! 

My wife went up to him and comforted him. Be of good cheer old 
man! saidshe. Appearances were all against him, and oh—if he had 
but answered your last question, as he might, 1 am sure—this wouldn't 
have happened: and you would not have been bowed to the earth, as 
you now are, with a feeling of unutterable self-reproach! Oh—be com- 
forted !—and tell us what we can do for you, or for that dear child, you 
have lost! 


By my hopes of Salvation Sir, 


For me—nothing. Let me go in peace and I will never trouble you 
more. Let me but see that child alive—let me but look once more upon 
her mother’s grave, with her hand in mine—and then—lifting up his eyes, 
let thou thy servant depart in peace, O. Lord! for my eyes will have seen 
her salvation! Oh, Mr. Page! you are a father—you have daughters 
coming forward! Put yourself ia my place, and ask yourself what you 
would do if the spoiler came to you in the night-watches and sperrited 
one of ’em away! I am anold man, Mr. Page—at best I have but a few 
days to live—you are a young man. How could you have the heart to 
deny me, when I wanted your answer to a question of life and death for 
me! 

Stop, sir! You shall be satisfied now—what [ would not say with a 
loaded musket pointed at my heart, when questioned in language that 
implied more than I would suffer any man to say of me and live, I will 
say now, with the greatest joy. 

Go on, sir. 

At the moment the door opened, I was about leaving your daughter. 
She had j st told me that her horse had been hitched to a tree, about 
half a mile from the meeting house, and I had offered to take her with 
me to the place and there leave her. She was weeping, and I drew her 
up to my heart and kissed her forehead—and that was all. 

And you put her on horse-back, and left her? 

1 did. 

Have you seen her since ? 

No. 

Nor heard of her—or from her. 

Not a syllable. 

Have you any iden what has become of her? She left our home about 
a week ago—let me see—what day was it?—Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
—what day is to-day ? 

Wednesday. 

Wednesday! God help me!—where have I been for the last three 
days! and what have I beendoing? I mistook this for the Sabbath-day, 
and meant te make it a memorable day forever—well, well—that’s done 
with now. What was I saying? 

You were speaking of Ruth. 

So I was—poor Ruth! She's had a terrible time of it, that’s a fact: 
and if they’d a let her alone about Master Pope, she’d a been alive now, 


and happy. I’ve no doubt on’t. 
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Alive! Surely you have no idea that she’s made away with herself! 

The old man shook his head. 

A whole week last Sabbath day! and no traces of her—what are we to 
think? 

Mr. Elder, said I—a thought strikes me. Are you quite sure that 
Master Pope, as you call him, may not have had something to do with 
this matter? 

The old man stared into my eyes for a moment, as if he dido’t well | 
understand me. 

I repeated the question. 

Well, said he—J can’t say. If what you have told me is the truth, and 
I don’t see how it car. be otherwise, now that I find your wife knows all 
ebout it, I begin to have a notion that there’s a conspyracy agin you 
and me, and my poor child, somewhere, and if there is—mind!—I'll go 
to the bottom of it, and see who’s in fault—if it cost me my life. What 
gay you! will you go with me? 

To the ends of the earth. Where does that fellow live—that Pope? 

About in spots. He had an office at Somersmith Corner, not more’n a 
month or two ago, and took his victuals at Parson Roberts's, I’m told. 

How far is it from here ? 

Forty odd miles, 

Do you know the way? 

Rather guess I do—ben there fifty times. 

Tom—order the Stanhope. See that the horses are watered; look to 
the harness yourself—and have them here in half an hour at furthest. 
When did you see Pope, last ? 

Three days ago. 

Where? 

At my own house. 

What business had he there? 

He came to see Ruth he said—wanted to spark with her Satur day 
night, if the old folks hadn't no objection, and wouldn’t mind stoppin’ 
over Sabba-day. 

But she had been gone a whole week then ? 

Yes. 

And what did he say, when you told him? 

Say ! why he turned as pale as a sheet, and kept working his lips for 
above a minute, afore he could speak ; and then he wouldn’t say much, 
till he’d had a long talk with the old woman. 

Your mother, hey ? 

No, indeed—not he! He knows too much for that. I meant my 
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{Concluded from page 315. ] 


She arose calm, and taking her mantle and bonnet, went to visit the 
graveyard of her mother and brother. As she approached the little 


| enclosure, she was struck with astonishment and agony at the change— 


the utter desecration there. Three beautiful trees, that had been her 
pride and joy, and the ornament of the place, were hewn down, and 
lay like prostrate giants, on the ground! The flourishing rose-trees 
she herself had planted, and nurtured, and tended, as day by day they 
grew in beauty and stature, were plucked up root and branch, and thrown 
over on the outside! The charm of the place had vanished with the 
foliage that dressed it, and gave it a look of life even amid the dead; 
and now a desert gloom rested on the bleak and barren graves. 

The poor girl leaned over the railing, buried her face in her thin, pale 
hands, and wept aloud. When she raised her head, her eyes were heavy 
and swollen with weeping, and her slight form trembling with the an- 


| guish of the moment. She looked en the beautiful prostrate trees— 


the cast-off rose-bushes and plants, as they lay bleaching and withering 
in the autumn air—then drawing her thin mantle over her bosom, turned. 
away with a hurried step, and left the place for ever. 

The bright sun danced on the crisped grass as she went along—the 
crows chattered furiously above, as if holding a council in the air—and 
even & gray squirrel ventured across her path to the covert beyond, his 
swollen cheeks stuffed with acorns; but all was unheeded by her—the 
wretchedness of her heart had come back with a ten-fold energy, and 
the world was a mere vacancy now ! 

She went home, crept up stairs, and seated herself by the window, 
where she had carefully trained the wood-bine, till it covered the whole 
sash, forming in summer a close and grateful canopy to the otherwise 
uncurtained window. But, alas! that was also gone. She raised the 
sash, and looked out—it was all torn away, and the dead vines, covered 
with their red and frost-bitten leaves, lay trailing on the ground, broken 
and ruined forever ! 

The little boy stood beneath, flying his paper kite, and laughing and 
screaming as he watched it soaring above the trees, and fluttering to 
the utmost verge of the string, ready to burst away and vault into the 
free air above. 





wife. They're mighty thick together, and always have been; and be- 
tween you and me, neighbour, it was them that first set me a thinkin’ o’ 
you! 

Ah—M+r. Pope and your wife, hey ? 

Jest so! Pope found out somehow or other, I never know’d how, of the 
meeting at North Yarmouth, and when I saw the landlord, and heard his 
story, I was about mad enough, [ tell ye. 

Here my wife whispered in my ear to ask him about the wedding-dress. 
I did so—and after :hinking a few minutes, the old man said, it was all 
new to him, though he had a sort of a notion that Ruth had been to town, 
and bough: something for herself—and got most amazingly cheated, for 
she was crying about it all the next day. 

And when was this? 

Not more than two weeks ago, I should say—and maybe not so much. 

Enough. I see my way clear now ; and I'll have them if they’re above 
ground ! 

oionatsiiienend 

Cuctivation of Waeat in Kentucky.—The Dollar Farmer says 
that Mr. Wm. C. Williams, near Louisville, had succeeded in obtaining 
600 bushels cf good wheat from 20 acres of land. Larly sowing was 


ane of the chief causes of this great crop. He plowed up a rich clover | 
ley, 3 to 10 inches deep, harrowed and rolled well, and laid off into beds | 


9 feet wide, with deep water furrows. He soaked his seed in brine, and | 
then rolled it in lime, and used 3 bushels to the acre. 


————a——— 
TRANSCENDENTALISM.—A young lady astonished a party, the other 
day, by asking for ‘the loan of a diminutive argenteous truncated tone, 


convex on its summit, and semi-perforated with symmetrical indenta- 
tions,” or in other words, a thimble. 


A Bitt.—A grave-digger, who buried a Mr. Button, placed the fol. 
lowing item in a bill which he sent to the widow of the deveased :— 
“To making a Butten-hole——2s.” 
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“That's father’s work,” said he, catching a glance at the pale face of 
Ellen at her winduw—* father done it; he said ‘twould rot the house 
and keep the sun out, too; besides, he said you was going away, and 

| wouldo’t need itany more. Only see my new kite, Nell!” he continued, 
as he unwound the string from his hand to give it further play, and 
running with it before the wind—“ Only see! the long tail is all made 
of picturs, painted picturs. Moll fixed it for me just now, ‘cause she 
said she couldn’t do anything else with her lame hand!” 

As Ellen watched the long streamer—the black and white sparkling 
in the sun, as it sailed like a bird in the sky—a new idea, a painful and 
to her a terrible one entered her mind. She opened the little drawer to 
ascertain its truth, and behold! it was all as she feared—everything was 
in confusion there—all her last labors were destroyed, and with them eack 
treasured memento of her art. The little pointers were bent up and 
hammered together—her rule broken—her box of water-colors smashed 
and ground to powder—the brushes picked to pieces, and her pencils 
broken up! 

She opened the little chest where she kept her materials for painting 


in oil, and there, too, a scene of desolation broke upon her—everything 


was ruined. For a moment she stood gazing on the wreck, with an 
undecided feeling in her heart. Everything was now taken from her 
that could make life endurable—everything that bound her here. New 
thoughts, new emotions were swelling in her heart, such as she had 
never before felt, and when she closed the door, she turned the button 
with an untrembling hand, and went back to her seat with her pale lips 
pressed firmly together. A wholesome and hearty indignation bad 
taken the place of grief in her soul, and a firm purpose was working 
itself clear in her mind. 

“ What! am I to be trampled upon !” she wispered to herself, leaning 
her hollow cheek upon her hand—*‘to be treated like a very brute, bar 
tered and sold, and almost denied the breath of life? I will bear it na 
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longer—indeed, | cannot!” she added, thrusting back the dishevelled 
locks of hair from her pallid temples, and glancing eagerly around the 
room. Once more a tear quivered beneath her dark lashes, as she 
marked the desolation around, but she thrust it boldly away, closed the 
little drawer, and folding her arms over her throbbing bosom, paced the 
room in a high nervous agitation. 

A moment more, Molly stood before the door, laughing lou diy, and her 
red hair streaming in uncombed masses over her shoulders. 

“ There!” she exclaimed, holding up a Jarge, sealed package, very 
eurious-looking, for it was folded nearly square, with the superscription 
spelt out in large capitals; “that’s for you, Nell—take it, for it 
is something worth having, I can tell you. Malcolm gave it to me, 
and told me not to let anybody see it but you.” 

Ellen would have thrust back the parcel with the bold intruder, but 
the girl tossed it in, and turaing away, scampered down stairs, muttering 
as she went, “I guess ye'll git married, now, and 1'm glad of it—shall 
be glad to get sid of vou—mother and I too—anyhow.” 

An hour after, every article of her simple wardrobe lay spread on 
the bed before her. Few and plain as they were, they were all scrupu- 
lously neat and tidy ; nothing was out of repair—for, whatever she might 
suffer or want, she was never neglectful. One by one she folded them 
all carefully, and packed them in a small willow basket—small, indeed, 
for a purpose like that, but sufflcient to contain all she possessed on 
earth. A few books were added so the store, and they were all she could 
call her own—a small clasp bible, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, and two or 
three volumes of Shakspeare. 

It was not without bitter tears that she performed this simple task, 
and more than once was she obliged to stop, as she folded in some faded 
and wern article, endeared to her by time and sorrow, to give vent to the 
feelings that were harrowing up her soul. But still she was firm, and 
though her feeble hands trembled in their task, not one misgiving thought 
or doubt crept into her mind. She felt that she was doing her duty, 
and the struggle of a single hour had prepared her to launch forth into 
the trouhled sea of life—to bear the buffetings and ills of an unknown 
fate. Deep suffering had made her desperate, for what could the future 
have in store, worse than she had already borne? She knew not—she 
scarcely cared; a firm and unbending resolution had come upon that 
delicate young creature, and she determined to go forth, unaided, friend- 
less, and alone. 


Ellen Morris, as with « burning cheek she pressed her own pillow that 
night, perhaps for the last time. Many a little scene of her past 
chilhood, long since buried in oblivion, came fresh to her mind with a 
new and vivid brightness, startling her from the partial slumber into 
which she had fallen, and recalling to mind the uncertainty and wretch- 
edness of her present life. She thought of her mother, who had pillowed 
her head in infancy, the brother who had played with her in after years, 
and again the old house seemed rife with their joyous sports, and ringing 
with the glee of happy hearts! And now, as atiny spark, darts upward 
from the ashes of a buried fire, came back toher in hues of burning bright- 
ness, memories of one connected with the art she had loved better than 
life, and one who had been interwoven perhaps with all the hopes and 
fears that had since knit their fibres about her heart—the memory of a 
strolling artist, a landscape painter, who had thought her in early child- 
thood how to prepare oil-colors, and many minuter things which her in- 
fant mind had comprehended, and never forgotten. But one by one, the 
visions faded away, or centered in one blended idea of past happiness ; 
for, when she turned on her pillow and slept, a smile rested on her parted 
lips. 

As the first glimmerings of light broke on the earth, Eleanor awoke 
from her slumbers. The morning was cold and clear, and the crystal 
frost lay glittering in every imaginable shape on the oped window panes, 
but a few hours of rest had refreshed the poor girl, and cold as it was, 
she hastily arose and prepared to go forth, She dressed herself in a frock 
of black worsted stuff, the only one she possessed of any value, placed 
every thing in order about the room, wrapped her dark shaw! around 
her, tied on her little cottage bonnet, and with her basket on her e:m 
went softly down stairs. 

She could scarcely draw the huge bolt that fastened the front 


t door, anp 


the blood rushed to her finger’s ends, almost oozing through the delicate 
skin, when she at length succeeded in forcing it back. The noise fright- 


ened her, and she paused on the threshold, trembling and holding her 
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breath, for fear she had awakened some one in the house—but all was 
still, save the whistling of the wind through the open door, and the 


| heavy breathing of her father in the adjoining room ; and drawing the 


and looked around. Eve 


door softly after her, she went out with a quick step, and almost an un- 
burthened heart. 

But who can leave the home of hs childhood, however sad or lonely 
itis, with the feeling that it may be for life, without many bitter reflec- 


tions? As Ellen Morris closed the gate of the door-yard, she paused 


ry thing about had a melancholy air, for every- 


y 
thing was going to decay, from 


the negligence or poverty of the owner. 
The old barn with its wize, open fissures, and here and there, a hanging 
board, seemed crumbling to ruins, and was already propped on the leaning 


| side with a heavy beam of tim» r, while the martin-house on the top, rusty 


with age, seemed ready to drop from the worm-eaten pole. The red 


| leaves on the balm o’ Gilead trees were fluttering in the wind, the brown 


| setting her face against the wind, started on her lonely journey. 


limbs of the damson trees, already stripped of their foliage, while the 
whole orchard as far as the eye could stretch, was strewn with a motley 
The home itself had never looked eo 


desolate as now. 


host of summer’s blasted verdure. 
melancholy to Ellen, so utterly Tt was very large and 
black with age—shingles hanging on the roof, wooden panes thrust here 
and there into the windows, which were now exposed in front, for the 
woodbine that had covered them, lay trailing and broken on the frosty 
ground, The silvery Kennebeck, lay rolling on the left, flashed with the 


rosy light 


of morning ; and the little fishing boat in which she had some- 
times been rowed asa special favor, moored, but floating on the surge. 
The heavy woods beyond, were stil] beautiful, in their untouched verdure, 
now tipped with the golden light, and all alive with the wild screaming 
of crowa, mingled with the harsh cry of the seagull and heron, as they 
came floating over the river. 

Everything about the home of her childhood was g/oomy, yet every- 
thing connected with some incident of the past, and when at length she 
turned away, it was as if bidding adieu to the face of a dead friend. She 
drew her shaw! closely around her, brushed the tears from her eyes, and 
Ah! 


whocan tell the emotions that throbbed in that young heert, as she thus 


| launched forth on the unexplored ocean of life ? 


' distance—without a friend to look to, she knew not what to do. 


| been wandering about 
Strange visions were thronging the brain, and throbbing the heart of | 


Aa the sun went down that night, the air became colder, and filled with 

since high noon, poor Ellen Morris had 
the streets of Portland, bewildered and lost a 
thousand times, and trembling at every new corner she turned, ard every 
face she encountered on the side-walk. A hundred times had all the lit- 
tle courage she could summon, been dashed from her heart, as she turned 
away from the heartless reply and careless manner of those from whom 
she had sought employment. 


a sharp, frosty vapor. Ever 


But now night was coming on ; not a soul was known to her among 
the whole mass of the population, and weak and sick as she was, with 
the fatigues of her journey hither—although a countryman had kindly 
taken her up into his waggon, and brought her nearly the whole of the 
Her lit- 
tle purse contained not enough to pay fora night’s lodging, and as the 
last rays of the sun melted over the city, a strange, bewildering sense of 
loneliness and anxiety rushed upon her, not unmingled with terror of the 
new danger she saw herself exposed to. But still she walked on, she 


| knew not whither, completely disheartened by repeated failures, shivering 


with cold, and weeping with anguish. Men and women passed by her 
wrapped in their warm cloaks and furs, jostling her rudely on the side- 
walk, little heeding the pale, beautiful face, that turned aside at their ap- 
proach, to conceal the tears almost frozen on her cheeks, or the warm 
heart that throbbed beneath such thin covering ! 


Yet on and on, she pressed till the stars glittered in the sky, and the 


| new moon shone like a crescent over the city—then she turned aside, 
| for her fecble frame refused to bear her any further, and nerving herself 


for a desperate effort, she mounted the steps of a large dwelling house 
and pulled the bell. At that 
before the summons could be answered, a gentleman stepped from the 
docr, wrapped in a close surtout, with a small trunk in his hand. Ellen 
did not now shrink away, for she had nerved herself for a last effort, 


and ast 


moment a hack drew up to the steps, and 


he stranger caught e ¢'impse of her face, he paused, evidently 


struck with its beauty, and perhaps with the grief and innocence so tru-y 


: 
AF 
painted there. 


“‘My poor child! said he, laying his hand on her shoulder, and look- 
ng coms nately into tha t young face, as the light from the 
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windows above fell upon it,—“‘why are you here ia the cold night air, | lovely girl. She was very beautiful and the hue of health was om her 


alone, and unprotected !” 

There was something in the tone of the strangers voice, and the mild, 
earnest look of his countenance, that touched the poor girl to the heart. 
She could have answered a cold, heartless enquiry; but a single word of 
feeling, in an instant overpowered her, for it was the first she had heard 
for a long time, and covering her face with her hands, she sank on the 
step, sobbing as if her heart would break. The stranger put down his 
trunk, and for a moment paused, undecided what to do, but the better 
feelings of his nature conquered, and again he addressed her. 


“You are distressed, in want perhaps; can I help you my young 
friend 7” 


This new appeal, uttered in @ tone of real interest, had a happy effect | 


upon the poor girl. 

“‘O! Sir,” said she, rising from the cold step, and thrusting back the 
soft hair that fell over her temples, while the little bonnet fell back, re- 
vealing the whole contour of her countenance as she looked pleadingly 
up, into his face—“I have no home, no friend in the whole city! I 
have been trying all the afternoon to get a place for service ; but no- 
body wants me, they think perhaps I can’t work—but indeed I can, sir,” 
she continued clasping her thin hands, while her eyes swam with tears, 
“T am used to it, and will do anything, everything, only for a home!” 

“And had you never a home?” asked the stranger bending down and 


gently removing the basket from her arm, for he saw that she was tired, | 


and perhaps sick—“you have /eft a home perhaps.” 

She turned away her eyes, and answered in such a low melancholy 
tone, that it went to the strangers heart—“I couldn’t live there, sir, not 
there!” 

By this time the hackman had become impatient, and the horses be- 
gan to curvet with the fretting rein. 

“We shall be too late for the doa, if you dally much longer with the 
girl,”’ muttered the man. 


What was the gentleman todo? Give the poor girl some money, and | 


leave her to perish in the street, or what was worse, to be exposed to in- 
sult and degradatian? No, there were better feelings in his heart, just 
then, and his whole countenance glowed with animation as he again 
spoke to her. 

“I also, am an entire stranger here, and could be of little assistance 
to you; besides you look too feeble to work—bvt—’ and he glanced at 
her thin clothing, her slight figure, and really beautiful face—‘but, if you 
will go with me, my child, I will see what I can do for you in New York, 
and will promise you at least a comfortable place of service—will you go?” 

Ellen looked up into the interesting countenance of the stranger, bril- 
liant with intellect, and now beaming with compassion, as he stood wait- 
ing for her reply. There was something in his eyes that puzzled her—a 
struggling memory of the past—and for a moment she stood bewildered 
with their expression, and the singular beauty of his high forehead from 
which the dark hair fell away in short curls—for she could see it all by 
the bright light that streamed through the window, and fell full upon his 
face. She glanced around at the cold, dismal street, up to the windows 
of the house where they were standing, that spoke so invitingly of com- 
fort within, and shuddering at the thought of being left there to an un- 
certain fate, obeyed without further question the impulse of the stranger 
as he took her arm to place her in the carriage. 

But a new terror seized upon her unthought of before in her innocence, 
and as the steps were let down, she drew back and loosed herself from 


his grasp. Alone, with a perfect stranger at night! Again she looked | 


up into his face, and again that bewildering glance met hers. 
“Shall I be safe, sir?’’ she asked trembling with apprehension. 
“Upon my word, you shall be safe, my child, safe as in your own home, 
and in your own bed,” and pulling her forward before she had time to 
reply, be placed her in the carriage, the door was closed, and a moment 


more they were rattling over the frozen ground towards the wharf. 





CHAPTER III. 


“Cast my heart’s gold into the furnace flame, 
And if it come not thence refined and pure, 
I'll be a bankrupt to thy hope, and Heaven 
Shall shut its gates on me.” 


Tt was late in June, and a rich crimson twilight was melting over the 


on 


city of New York. By an open window in Bleecker street, half conceal- 


ed by the vines and rose-trees that clustered round it, sat a young and 





rounded cheek, but an expression of sadness rested on her finely mould- 
| ed lips, and her eyes were filled with tears, as she leaned in a graceful 

attitude over a table contemplating two minature portraits which lay be- 
| fore her. One was that of a young and beautiful boy, finely executed but 


it. The other was that of a man in the prime of life, with a highly ine 
teresting countenance, and handsomely set in a gilt frame. 

“« My dear George, my brother !” said she, taking up the first and sigh- 
ing as she laid it in a little mahogany box before her—* It was this that 
saved me from the fate of a common servant—a menial! I will keep it, 
And this,” she continued 
raising the other, and closely perusing the features, “ and this is 
another memory of the past, butadearone. That smile has grown like 
a sunbeam to my heart, and these eyes have spoken volumes te my soul ® 
Well do I remember now, though I had forgotten then, when I trusted 
myself so fearlessly to him, wretched and desolate as | was—but I re- 
member now, that face, these eves—the very same that beamed upon me 
when a child, and a new world broke upon me. Young as I was, E 
could never forget the astonishment with which he looked on a baby’s 
| face I had sketched, and placed his hand on my head, and with tears in 
his eyes told me to persevere, for I would make a fine painter some day; 
and then I stole away by myself, and sobbed and cried as if my heart 
would break, though I knew not why then-—for there were strange long- 
ings in my heart, child though I was, something forever whispering to my 
soul of the futwre, and I have persevered till now, though clouds, and 
storms, and whirlwinds have battled above my head—I have persevered 
till the clouds have passed away, and hope has blended into the sun- 
shine of certainty—till Ais image is woven with every vision of my soul, 
every fibre of my heart! How strange that I should think of him thes 
—a poor, unknown artist as I am! he cannot have thought of me again 
—in Europe, London perhaps, with a world of youth and beauty about 
him. No, I will destroy this, I will keep it no longer.” 

She appeared about to dash the miniature to the pavement without, 
when a sudden thought stayed her hand. “And why not be grateful,”” 
she whispered, ‘‘ since he has saved me from degradation, ruin, or ever 
death—why not love him if 7 can be the happier for it? Yes, "tis my 
destiny, Romely; and you have shaped it.” 

She kissed the picture, and leaning her throbbing temples on her hands, 
wept. 

It is woman’s fate to love, and it is not strange that Ellen Morris 
should love the only man she had ever known, who migit be worthy of 
her love—not that he was, for the heart of man is hard to penetrate, 

by the trusting and innocent. But Romely had faitfully performed his 
| trust; he had treated the poor, friendless girl who gave herself up to his 
care, a3 a woman should be treated, and as she had not before been 
treated for years—respectfully, yet kindly. He had accidentally dis- 
covered her talent in the little pertrait of her brother, the unly one 
saved from the general wreck, and an artist himself, he of course felt a 
| new degree of interest for the lovely and helpless girl. He remembered 
the child he had met with in his wanderings on the Kennebeck for land- 
scape sketches, her astonishing power and truth of perception, untaught 
as she was, and now that the two were identified, his interest increased , 
_ and with the promptings of a really benevolent heart, he became the 
shaper of her destiny. He had placed her in a situation where she 
could be independent, and by simple devotion to an idolized art! 

Was it strange then, that she should love him, neglected, dispised | 
trampled upun as she bad beon, till her poor heart was almost broken, 
| yet fall and overflowing, with a deep and earnest tenderness? Was it 

strange that she should love an ardent and noble nature like her own ; 

one who had treated her as she deserved? No, it would have bees 
| strange if she had not, if his image had not haunted her, tili even the 
busy and gay world around, seemed dull and tiresome without him. 
| She was still weeping with mingled feelings of sadness and joy, wher 
| the door softly opened, and a tall, graceful man stood by her side. His 
countenance was fine, and animated by a pair of sparkling blue eyes, se 
variable that they seemed to change at every mrn, from blue to black, 
while his dark bair was combed away from his temples, displaying a 
bold and int=llectual forehead. It was Romely, the original of the por- 
| teait. He paused as he found himself unobserved, and his thin, but 
expressive lips were warmed with a smile. 
\ “How beautiful! how improved!” he whispered, gazing on her altered 


| 
| curiously set in sheet lead, with a piece of common window glass, covering 


though sad memories are linked with it. 
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dress, ber fine form now displayed by the simple frock of hice mastin, { muslin, 
wel] matching her pure and delicate complexion—her soft auburn hair— 
the tiny hand pressed against her ripe dewy cheek—and the tears that 
had fallen on his portrait—he saw it all as he stood there full three 
minutes, and almost holding his breath w 
girl. 

But at length Ellen raised her head, and her forehead and neck grew 
crimson, as she beheld the ob}: 

“Your pardon, Miss Morris,” said he, offering his hand, “I have in- 
truded perhaps, but I found the door ajar, and could not resist the 
temptation of stealing upon you unannounced.” 


hile he watched the unconscious 


ect of her thoughts before her. 


Frightened and agitated, Ellendrew back without taking the proffered | 


hand, and endeavored to conceal the portrait. 
seen—her agitation, her tears betrayed her, and in a momen) Romely 
divined the whole. There might have been a slight shade of displeasure 
on his countenance, a frown on his lofty brow as the truth flashed upon 


But it had already been | 


him, but a moment more it vanished, and he diew the trembling girl to | 


his heart! 

“ How could you !”’ 

*' Dear Ellen !’—his lips were pressed to her forehead, and she fell 
sobbing on his bosom. 

A dream now fell on the heart of Ellen, bright and beautiful as the 
sainbow dyes reflected in the bosom of a lake, just swept by a storm. 
She was happy, for she was surrounded by enough to make her so; in- 
dependent, loving and beloved, and what more could she want! 

Not a day now passed but Romely spent an hour or two with her, 
giving her such instruetions in her art as she needed, and when not 
engaged in painting, conversing or walking with her. She listened to 
his conversation with a feeling of tranquil happiness she had never before 
experienced, His ideas flashing forth in brilliant and glowing language, 
from a highly-gifted intellect, often seemed to her but her own embel- 
lished thoughts. She had found one who could feel as she felt, and 
beneath his gentle teaching, the thoughts that had been laboring in her 
sown breast for years, now found utterance—and sometimes so original 
and beautiful were they, that even Romely was startled with their vivid 
brightness, and would gaze upon her with feelings of mingled love and 
tremulous misgivings of the heart. 

Several months flew by, but brought no change to the happiness of 
Ellen. Every day she loved more, if that were possible, and believed 
herself more beloved by the object of her affections. She trusted to the 
words of man with the confiding innocence of childhood, but with the 
heart of a woman—alas! for such a heart! 

Tt was a night of beauty, almost ethereal in its loveliness—for the full 
moon ef an October sky lay like a sheet uf transparent silver over the 
city of New York. Ellen Morris was standing by her chamber window, 
gazing after the retreating form of Romely, as he walked hastily down 
the street. Their walk had been prolonged to an unusually late hour, 
and as he parted from her at the door, she felt sad and unhappy, she 
knew not why, for his manner towards her had been more tender and 
touching than usual. It might be that he never spoke of the future, 
and a troubled doubt as to his motives toward her had crept into her 
heart; or perhaps the beautiful lady he had brought into her room, 
looking as unlike himself, and yet calling her “‘ sister ”’—perhaps she had 
awakened a suspicion in her heart—a doubt it would have been death to 
have cherished. But whatever it was, she did not allow her feelings to 
conquer her, and when he vanished from her sight, she turned away and 
seated herself by the table to read. The lamp was burning where she 
had jeft it, and it seemed to her even more brightly, for as she glanced 
around the apartment, she could not help noticing for the thousandth 
time—and noticing with smiles and tears, too—how unlike the gloomy 
room she had left, in her father’s gloomy home, with its bare walls, 
uncurtained windows, and screeching floor! There everything spoke of 
comfort—and she owed all to her art, and to Romely! 

As she opened a late novel she had been reading, a sealed letter drop- 
ped from the leaves, and directed to her in a strange hand. Fora mo- 
ment she gazed upon it with vague fear and curiosity as to its contents, 
but again she felt certain it was from him, though the writing was dis- 
guised, and hastily broke the seal. 
heart of Ellen Morris to the dust. 

“ Beware of Charles Romely, and trust him not 
professions of love to you 
and to-morrow night 


It was short, but enough to crush the 
It ran thus :— 

If he has made any 
1, it is but mockery, for he is already engaged, 


will be a married man. If you would know further, 
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go to No. 66, C row, Mr. Sevill can tell you all about it. But what 
ever you do, or believe, I repeat, beware of Charles Romely!” 





The cheek of the poor girl grew pale as she read, and when she con- 
luded, the paper dropped from her trembling hand. 

“ would Romely de- 
too much 


** And would he deceive me ?”’ she murmured, 


ceive me? No, no, it cannot be, there is too much truth, 
nobleness in his nature for that !”’ 

She dashed the letter to the floor, and for a long time paced the room 
ina state of nervous agitation, boldly nerving her heart against the belicf 
But it could not last, the 
conviction of the truth was forced upon her mind, and an hour after she 


that would have made her miserable forever. 


was leaning over the table weeping bitterly. 

And what was he now to her, who had been the all of her life? And 
she was nothing to him, and had been nothing to him, while another claim- 
ed the love she so fondly dreamed her own. 'Twas a humbling 
thought tothe gentle, but earnest heart of Ellen; and as she thought of 
his manner towards her, his proffessions of an ardent and enduring love 


| —his real care over her and deep interest in her—the joy, and sunshine 


he had lent to her path, and the dim and blachened future that stretched 
out before her—again friendless, again alone in the world '—as she 


| thought it a!l over, she trembled, and wept with a bitéerness of feeling 


she had never before experienced. 

There was intense agony in her heart, unbroken for long, bitter hours ; 
but when the watchman’s answer to a question below, said “ Past twoo’- 
clock,{Sir, and all’s well !’”’ she started up and dashing the tears from her 
eyes, arranged her papers and sat down to write. She was ofven obliged 
to lay her pen aside, and give vent to her feelings in tears, but still she 
persevered to the last, with the firmness of resolve, and ere the morning 
light broke through her windows, hai completed 

THE LAST FAREWELL. 
I have been tearing from my heart 
The blossoms of a golden year, 
Plucking the shining buds apart 
That once like diamonds glittered here. 
And nestled till my heart-strings grew 
And twined around their foliage fair, 
Till earth had nothing bright to view 
But it was linked with something there ; 


And one by one, I've bravely hushed 

The pulses that run so strangely wild, 
Till every lingering hope is crushed, 

That upward through the chaos smiled— 


And now with heart and purpose firm, 
I breathe a last farewell to thee ; 

And struggling, dash the glowing urn 
That thou hast dared to proffer me. 


Deceived, and crushed ; ah! was it meet 
That thou shouldst wrong a heart like mine, 
With words so wild, so strangely sweet, 
From lips so purely loved as thine? 


To garner up my every thought, 
To be the rainbow of my skies, 
Till every tinted hue was fraught 
With something flashing from thine eyes— 


And then to turn and leave me here 
In blackness of Egyptian night, 

My spirit crushed, my heart-strings sere— 
Oh, tell me, Romely, was it right ? 


Go, nurse the blossom on thy path, 
Fan thou the petals into life— 

I'd rather sink beneath thy wrath 
Than add one anguish tothy wife ’ 


Go, wrong her not ! but boldly bare 
Thy every heart-string to her eye, 

Let love and truth, united there, 
Weave close their bonds of constancy. 


Farewell !—my love for thee was deep, 


And deep upon my heart the spell, 
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But my idolatry will sleep 


Within the grave—farewell, farewell! 


When the lines wers finished, she folded and directed the paper, and | 
sent it forth to meet him, who had crushed a young and innocent heart ! 
She felt that she could not see him again, and ere noon, had changed hex 
lodgings to an obscure street, informing no one whither she was going, 


and giving no clue by which she might be traced 
a” » * - * 


It was adaik, stormy day in December. The heavy snow was driven | 
in clouds along the street, by the cold, biting wind, blocking the way of 
the foot passengers, and heaping up the windows of the shups and houses | 
as the wind whistled by, till almost midnight darkness settled in every 
dwelling of New York. 

Within a little room, comfortably, but not elegantly furnished, on a 
low couch, lay Ellen Morris. She was very pale and thin, her cheek 
almost as white as the pillow she pressed, but a spiritual brightness 
shone from her dark eyes as they looked from beneath the white fore- 
head, now fully revealed, and as pure and dazzling as Parian marble. One 
emaciated hand lay outside the quilt, grasping the minature of him she 
had loved, and still loved, for she had toiled in vain to blot him from her 
heart, while with the other she pressed a lock of kair to her lips. A 
young girl sat by the fire-side reading from the Bible—as she finished the 
chapter and closed the book, Ellen beckoned her to the bed-side. 

“Annette,” said she, “I have a favor to ask of you, something I wish 
you to do when I am gone.” 

“Anything, my dear, kind lady,” said the child, sinking on her knees 
by the bed, “I will do anything I can for you, but you will not die yet, | 
am sure you will not.” 

The sick girl smiled faintly, “I am going, I think Annette, but do not 
grieve, you will not miss me much, you have a father you know, and 
kind brothers and sisters—and mine—will my old father think of me 
when I am gone 1—would he bury me there?” 

She paused, for her heart was in the little grave-yard by the Kenne- 
beck once more, and the tears started to her eyes as past events came 
crowding upon her memory. 

“I had forgotten, Annette,’’ she continued a moment after, “but I was 
thinking of my old home, and a dear buried mother ; but I was speaking 
of the letters, you will find them in my writing desk, tied with a blue 








ribbon—I wish them to be returned, with this minature, to Charles 
Romely, of this city—remember the name—and when I am gone, wil! my 
dear little Annette do it for me?” 

The child promised, and arranging the pillows of the patient, returned 
sobbing to the fire-side; for it was cold, even in that snug apartment 
with a bright coal fire burning in the grate. At that moment a heavy 
gust of wind swept a mass of snow against the windows, and as it died 
away into a low, moaning whistle, the outer door was suddenly burst 
open, and the heavy tread of a man was heard in the passage. 

“Who can it be?” said the child, shuddering, and drawing closer to 
the fire—‘‘It is not time for father, or William, yet.” 

Before she could be answered, the door was softly opened, and a tal 
man entered, wrapped in a large black cloak, his face almost entirely 
concealed by the large scarf in which it was muffled, and the beaver cap 
slouched down over his eyes. He paused a moment at the door, then 
slowly removing the cloak and cap, without speaking a word, approach- 
ed the bed and knelt down by its side. 

A stifled shriek burst from the lips of Ellen—it was Remely—but oh 
how altered! He was scarcely less pale, or thin than she, his lips color 
less, bis cheeks hollow, and the eyes of that strong, proud man brimming 
with tears! 

“Why do you come to mock me?” said Ellen, the blood rushing to 
her forehead and burning in her sunken checks at the remembrance of 
her wrongs; but it passed away as she saw his altered looks, his wasted 
form, and turning her head on the pillow, she wept. 

F “I have come to pray for your forgiveness,” said he in a low voice, 
and not to mock you. I have sought you day and night, unweariedly for 
months, and now that I have found you, I will not leave this house, or 
room, till you have forgiven and blessed me. The wrong I have done 
you has rested like a curse on my brow—forgive me Ellen, ere I go hence 
forever!” 
‘Romely!”’ said she, starting up, her cheek crimson as in health, as | 
she pillowed it on her hand, while her eyes were bent full upon him— 
“ Romely, Ihave not much to forgive; the greater fault is mine in loving | 
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so well. God bless you! go, make her happy who claims your whole 
affection, and has a right to it—your wife ! 

“ My wife!’ he repeated slowly; then dashing the tears from his eyes 
be clasped her hands in both of his, and looked earnestly into her face: 
“ You are deceived—you wrong me—I have no rife, and none will I ever 
have but my own Ellen!” 

It was a moment of intense feeling for the poor girl, more than bee 
weak frame could bear, ani as she drank in the meaning of bis Ime 
words, her head fell gently back upon her pillow. 

And Romely kept his word, for he was an altered man now. The 
little missive of Eilen—the poetry she had sent forth from a bruised andl 
crushed heart—kindled within him a pure and earnest love for the friend- 
less girl, and saved him forever from a heartless coquette—a city belle 
He immediately forsook her, although on the very day fixed for the 
marriage; and from that hour had left mo means untried to discover the 
hiding-place of Ellen, which until now had proved entirely unsuccessful. 
It was only by the description of a young miniature-painter that he at 
length succeeded in tracing her out; and now that he found her sick, and? 
worn to the very verge of the grave, he felt in all its bitterness remevse 
of conscience for the wrongs he had done her. But it was not too late 
his presence and his love restored her to life and health, and his unwa- 
vering truth proved the blessing of ter after years—for just one montip 
from that dark December day, she became the wife of Charles Romelp 

And the poor, despised artist-girl—the wanderer from her father’s: 
house, friendless and alone—was at length happy, beloved, and respected. 
And we will leave her there, with a long life of sunshine before her, bet 
still devoted to her art, and Romely; while the past was remembered?. 
only as a bitter ordeal that was to render her more capable of enjoying. 
the future, and more worthy the love of a devoted heart. 

My readers will perhaps inquire what became of the family at the 
old farmhouse. Mr. Morris and his wife did not survive many yeas» 
she becoming more vindictive and cruel, and he more peevish, to the base 
of his days; but there was a little good in his nature, for it is said that 
his last words, when he lay on his death-bed, were—1 wish I bada’> 
killed the poor dog.” 

As for Molly, she was so fortunate as to get Malcolm Green herself— 
but I cannot say much for their happiness: for they had not lived together 
two years before he left her, and went nobody knew whither. She finally 


| died—an outcast. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, Esa. (B0Z.) 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SHOWING THAT OLD FRIENDS MAY NOT OSLY APPEAR WITH BOW 
FACES, BUT IN FALSE COLORS. THAT PROPLE AR PRUNE TO BYERS 
AND THAT BITERS MAY SOMETIMES BE BITTEN. 


Mr. Bailey, Junior—for the sporting character, whilom of general) 
utility at Todger’s, had now regularly set up in life under that naree, 
without troubling himself to obtain from the legislature a direct hoence 
in the form of a Private Bill, which of al! kinds and classes of bills i» 
without exception most unreasonable in its con eedinn tpinteade 
Junior, just tall enc o be seen by an inquiring eye, gazing i 
at society from benea, che apron of his master’s cab, drove slowly ug 
and down Pall Mall about the hour of noon, in waiting for his “Govera- 
or.” The horse of distinguished family, who had Capricorn for bie 
nephew, and Cauliflower fur his brother, showed kimself worthy of hie 
high relations by champing at the bit until his chest was white with fonmm, 
and rearing like a horse in heraldry; the plated barness and the patenz 
leather glittered in the sun; pedestrians admired; Mr. Bailey was eom- 
placent, bat unmoved. He seemed to say, “A barrow, good people, = 
mere barrow; nothing to what we could do, if we chose!” and ou be- 
went, squaring his short green arms outside the apron, as if he woe 
hooked on to it by his armpits. 

Mr. Bailey had a great opinion of Brother to Cauliflower, and estime- 
ted his powers highly. But he never told him so. On the contrary, # 
was his practice, in driving that animal, te assail him with disrespectfob, 
if not injurious, expressions, as, “Ah! wouid you!’ “Did yon think ie 
then ?”’ “Where are you going to now 7” “No you won't, my lad!” amd 
similar fragmentary remarks. These being usually accompanied by » 
jerk of the rein, or a crack of the whip, led to many trials of strength be- 
tween them, and to many contentions for the upper band, terminating, 
now and then, in china-shops, and other unusual goals, as Mr. Bailey bud» 
already hinted to his friend Poll Sweedlepipe. 


On the present occasion Mr. Bailey, being in spirits, was more them- 
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commonly hard upon bis charge; in consequence of which 
ma! confiaed bimself almost eatire 


that fiery ani- 
to lis hiad legs in displaying his 
paces, and constantly got himself into positions with reference to the 
cabriclet that very much amazed the passengers in the 

Ba'ley, not at all disturbed, bad still a shower of pleasantries to be- 
siow on any one who crossed his path: calling to a full 

heaver in a wagon, wh ra mome locked the way, “Now, young 
’un who trusted yor t art?’ inquiring lierly ladies who want- 
ed to cross, and ran back avain, hy they didn’t go to the workho 
and get an order to be buried ;” : ys, with friendly words, 
get up behind, and immediately aiterwards cuuing them down; 

like flashes of a cheerful humor, wi 

going round Sr. Jeu es’s Square at a hand 
into Pel! Mall by another entry 
a perfect craw!. 

It was not until these amuseme 
the} appie-stall at te corner had sustained so many n 
capes as to appear impregnable, that Mr. Bail 
door of a certain house in Pall Mall, and turning short, obeyed t 
and {jumped out. Jt was not until he had held the bridle for some mi 
nutes longer, every jerk of Caulifiower’s brother's head, and every twitch 
ef Cauliflower’s brother’s nostril, taking him off his legs in 
while, that two persons entered the vehicle, one of whom took the reins 
and drove rapidly off. Nor was it untt! Mr. Bailey had run after it some 
hundreds of yards in vain, that he managed to lift his short leg into the 
iron step, and finally to get his boots upon the liule footboard bebind. 
Then, indeed, he became a sight to see: and—standing now on one foot 
and new upon the other; now trying to look round the cab on this side, 
now on that; and now endeavoring to peep over the top of it, as it went 
dashing in among the carts and cvaclies—was from head to heel New- 
market. 

The appearance of Mr Bailey's governor as he drove along, fully justi- 
fi d hat enthusiastic youth's description of him to the wondering Poil. 
He had a world of jet black shining | hair upon his head, upon his cheeks, 
upon bis chin, upon his upper lip. His clothes, symmetrically made, 
were of ihe newest fa-hion and the costliest kind. Flowers of gold and 
blue, and green and blushing ved, were on his waistcoat; precious chains 
and jewels sparkled on his breast; his fingers, clogged with brilliant 
rings, were as unwieldiy as summer flies but newly rescued froma honey 
pot. Tbe daylight mantied in his gleaming hat and boots as in a polish- 
ed glass. And yet, though changed his name, and changed his outward 
surface, it was Tigg. Though turned and twisted upside down, and in- 
side out, as great men heve been sometimes known to be; though no 
longer Montague Tigzg, but Tigg Montague; still it was Tigg: the same 
Satanic, gallant, military Tigg. The brass was burnished, lacquered 
newly-stamped ; yet it was the true Tigg metal notwithstanding. 

Beside him sat a smiling gentleman, of less pretensions and of busi- 
ness looks, whom he addressed as David. Surely not the David of the 
—lhow shall it be phrased 7—the triumvirate of golden balla? Not David 
tapster at the Lombard.’ Arms? Y The very man. 

“The secretary’s salary, David,’’ said Mr. Montague, ‘the office 
now established, is eigit hundred pounds per annum, with his 
coals, and candles fiee. His five and-twent y shares he holds, 
Ts that enough?’ 

David smiled and nodded, and coughed behind a little locked portfolio 
which he carried; with an air that proclaimed him 
in question. 

“If that’s enough,” said Montague, 
to-day, in my capacity as «hairman.”’ 

The secretary emiled again; laughed, ‘indeed, this time; 
rubbing his nose slyly with one end of the portfolio: 

“Tt was a capital thought, wasn’t it?” 

“What was a capital though, David?’ Mr. Montague inquired. 

“The Anglo-Bengalee,” tittered the secretary. 

“The Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is rather a capital concern, 1 bope, David,” 

“Capital indeed!”’ cried the 
sense,” 

“In the only important one,” 
number one, David.” 

“What,” asked the secretary, bursting into another laugh, 

be the paid up capital according to the next prospectus?” 

“A figure of two, and as man afier it aa the printer can get 
into the same line,’’ replied bis friend. “ Ha, h 

At this they both laughed ; the secretary 80 A that in kick- 
ing up his feet, he kicked the apron open, and nearly started Cauliflower’s 
brother into an vyster shop; not to mention Mr. Bailey’s receiving such 
a sudden swing, that he held on for ce moment, quite ayoung Fame, by 
One strap and no legs. 

“What a chap you are!” 
alarm had subsided. 

“ Say genius, David, genius.” 

“Well, upon my you are a geniua then,” said David. 
always knew you had the gift of the gab, of course; but I never believe: 
you were half che man He w could 1?” 

“T rise with circ Davi That's 
said Tigg. ‘If you were to lose a hk indred pe 
minute, David, and we pay it (whie 
cle), I should rise, inar al point of view, directly.” 


lt is due to Mr. Tizgg to say that he had really riser 


street. Burt Mr. 


grown Coal- 


occasionally 


and coming siow 


, a3 if, in the interval, his pace had been 


nts had been and 


taculous ¢3- 


ned to the 


very ofcen repeated, 


‘y Was tummo 


e cal 


tbe Mnean- 


ses ag 
veins 
house-rent, 


of course. 


to be the se cretary 


“I will propose it at the Board 


and said, 


said Montague. 
secretary, with another laugh—‘in one 


observed the chairman: “ which 


“what will 


exclaimed David admiringly, when thi 


you are. 


stances, a point of geniu 
ind ¥ ager to 
his most confounded); 


2 with his opp 
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ties; and peculating on a grander scale, had become a grander ma: 
gether. 
* Ha, ha,” cried the secretary, laying his hand, with growing familis 
“When i look at you, sad think of y« 
y in Bengal being—ha, ha, ha!—”’ 
> haif-e XpPres-e€ d idea seemed no less ludicrous to Mr. 

fiier 4, for he laughed, too, heartily. 

—Being,”’ resumed David, ‘being amenab!e—your property 
Bengal being amenable—to all claims upon the company: when I look 
at you and think of that, you m into fits by waving the 
feather of a pen atme. Upon my soul you might!” 

‘‘Lu's a devilish fiue property,” said Tigg Montague, 
to any c’aims. The pr 
David.” 

‘Dai id could only reply in the intervals of his laughter, 

iap you are '” 


- yn th e chairman’s arm. 
\ 


“ 
eht tickle me 


‘“‘to be amenable 
serve of tigers alone is worth a mint of money, 
“Oh, what a 
and so continued to laugh, and hold his sides, and wipe 
his eyes, for some time, wi 

“A capital 
rst remark: 
** No, no. 


some credit. 


iout offering any other obse rvation. 

’ said Tigg 2 afier atime to his compani 
“no doubt it was acapital idea. Tt was my idea.” 

It was myidea,” suid David. ‘Hang it, let a man have 
Didn't I vay to you the at I’d saved a few pour ds?—"’ 

“You said! Didu’t I sey toyou,” interposed Tigg, ‘ that Jt vad come 
into a few pounds?” 

“Certainly you did,” returned David, warmly, ‘but that’s not the 
idea. Who said, that ‘if we put the node together we could farnish an 
ottice, and make a show!” 

‘And who said,” returted Mr. Tigg, “that, providing we did it on a 
sufficiently large scale, we could furnish an office and make a show, with- 
outany money atall? Be rational, and just, and calm, and tell me whose 
idea was that.” 

‘Why there,” David was obliged to confess, “‘you bad the advantage 
of me, Ladmit. But I don’t put myself ona level with you. I oni; y 
wanta little credit in the business.” 

“ All the credit you deserve, you have,” said Tigg. ‘The plain work 
of the company, David—figures, books, circulars, advertisements, pen 
ink and paper, sealing-wax and wafers—is admirably done by you. ‘Yor 
are a first-rate groveller. I don’t dispute it. But the ornamental de- 
partment, David; the inventive and puetical de ‘partment—” ; 

‘Is entirely yours,” anid his friend. “No question of it. Bet with 

uch a swell turn-out as this, and all the handsome things you've got 


about you, and the life you lead, [ mean to say it’s a precious comto 
able department too,” { 

* Does it gain the purpose? Is it Anglo Ber galee?” asked Tigg. 

“Yes,” said David, 

“Could you undertake it yourself?” 

*“*No,” suid David, 

“Ha, ha!’ laughed Tigg. “ Then be contented with your station at 
your profits, David, my fine fellow, and bles the day that made us ac- 
quainted across the counter of our common uncle, for it was a golden 
day to you.”’ 

It will have been already gathered from the conversation 
worthies, that they were embarked in an enterprise of some magnitude 
ir which they addressed the publicin genera! from the strong position of 
having everything to gain, and nothing at all to lose; and which, based 
upon this great principle, was thriving pretty comfortably. 

The Angk » Beagaive Disinterested ‘Loan and Life Insurance Company 
statted into existence one morning, not an Jufant Institution, but a 
Grown-up Company runniog alone at a great pace, and doing business 
right and left: with a “ branch” ina firat floor over a tailor’s at the west: 
end of the town, and mein offices in a new street in the city. comprising 
the upper part of a spacious house, resplendentin stucco and plate glass, 
with wire blinds in all the windows, and “Anglo Bengalee”’ worked into 
the pattern of every one of them. On the door post was painted again 
+ large letters, “ Offices of the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and 

Life Ineurance Company,” and on the door was a large brass plate witl 
the same inscription : always kept very bright, as courting inquiry ; Star- 
nz the city out of countenance after office-hours on working days, sniall 
day long on Sandays ; and looking bolder than the Bank. Within, the 

flices were newly plastered, newly painted, newly papered, newly coun 
eels newly floor-clothed, newly-tabled, newly-cbaired, newly fitted up 
in every way, with goods that were substantial and expensive, and de- 
signed (like the company) to last. Business! Look at the green led- 
gers with red backs, like strong cricket-balls beaten flat: the court guides 
directories, day books, almanacks, letter Loxes, weighing machines for 
letters, rows of fire-buckets for dashing out a conflagration in ites first 
spatk, and saving the immense wealth in notes and honds bel longing to 
the company ; look at the iron safes, the clock, the office sea!—in its ca- 
pacious self, security for anything. Solidity ! Look at the massive blocks 
of marble in the chimney-pieces, and the georgeous parapet on the top 0: 
the house! Publicity!’ Why, Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and 
Life Insurance Company, is painted on the very conl-scuttles. It ia re- 

peated ac every the eyes ‘d with it, and the head is 


| idea 7’ , returniz 


aemanded Tigg. 


turn until 


are dazz' 


It is engraved upon the top of all the letter- paper, and it makes 
\l-work round the “seal; and it shines out of the porter’s buttons 


it is repeated twenty times in every circularand public notice where- 
ne David Crimple, Esquire, Secretary and resident Director, takes 
Sen ty of directing your atte m to the accompanying statement 0 
ntages © yleved by the Argh» Bengslee Disinterested Loen a: 
ne surance C ompany : and full proves to you that any eonnecticr 
ix part with that establishment must result in a perpetual Chriat- 























nas Box and constant! easing Bonus to yourself, and that nobody | 
en run any risk by tl except the off e, which, ia its grea 
eral is pretty sure to lose. And this, David Crimple, E+quire, 
abmits to you (and the odds are heavy you belive him), is the best gu 
antee that Can reasonat ty be suggested Dy tue B yard if M ané femme nt f i 
S ” - ~ 





anence and stability. 


+l , 
s-3 Sentliemas 4 na 





by the way, had been originally Crim ! 
} 24 ) 


as the word was susceptible of an awkward construction and might b« 








srepresented, he had altered it to Crimple. ° 

Lest with all these proofs and confirmations, any man should be +s 
picious of the Anglo-Dengalee DC terested Loan and Life Insurance 
Company; should doubt ia tiger, cab, or person, Tigg Montague Exquire 
(of Pal} Mall and Bengal), or any other name in the imagi rative List « 

rectors; there was a porter on the premises—a wonderful creature, i 
a vast red waistcoat and a short-tailed pepper-aad-salt coat—who carried 


' 


re conviction to the minds of sceptics than the whole establishme 
thout him. No confidences existed between him and the Directors 
body knew where he had served last; no character or explanation had 
osep given er required. No 4 iestions had been asked on ejrher side. 
«his mysterious being, relying solely on his figure, had applied for the 
situation, and had been instantly engaged on his own terms. ive 
} igh; but he knew, doubtless, that no man could c arry such an extent 
f waistcoat as himself, and felt the full value of his capacity to such an 
stitution. When be sat upon a seat erected for him in a corner of the 
e, with his glazed hat hanging on a peg over his head, ic was im- 
rssit le to doub: the respectability of the concern. It went on doubling 
tself with y square inch of his red waistcoat until, like the problem 
f the nails in the horse’s shoes, the total became enormous. Peo, le had 
en known to apply to effect an insurance on their lives for a thousand 











ey were 








ounds, and locking at him, to beg, before the form of proposal wae filled 
ip, that it might be made two. And yet he was not agiaut. His coat 
was rather small than otherwise. The whole charm was in his waistcoat 
‘espectal ility, competence, property in Bengal or anywhere else, :e- 
NSIOUITY to any amount on the part of tne con pany that er p! 
m, were all expressed in that one garment. 

Rival offices had endeavoured to lure him away; Lombard-street it- 
self had heckoned to him. ; rich companies had whispered “Bea Beadle!” 
but he still continued faithful to the Anglo-Bengalee. Whether he was 
ep rogue, Or a stately simpleton, it was impossible to meke out, 
peared to believe ia the Anglo-Bengalee. He was grave with im 
aginary cares of office; and having nothing whatever to do, and some 
thing less to take care of, would look as if the pressure of his numerous 
juties, and a sense of the treasure in the company’s strong-room, made 

ima solemn and a thoughtful man. 

As the cabriolet drove up to the door, this oficer appeared bare-headed 
on the pavement, crying aloud “ Room for the chairman, room for the 
iairman, if you please!” much to the admiration of the bystanders w! 

t is needless to say, had their attention directed to the Anglo- Bengalee 
oe mpany thenceforth, by that means. Mr. Tigg leaped gracefully out, 
follo ved by the Managing Director (who was by this time very distant 
and respectful), and ascended the stairs, still preceded by the porter: 
who cried as he went, “ By your leave there! by your leave! Tne 
chairman of the Board, Gentle—ues!” In like manner, but in a still 
more stentorian voice, he ushered the chairman threugh the public office, 
where some humble clients were transacting business, into an awfu 

samber, labelled Board-room: the door of which sanctuary »mmediate 

ly closed, and screened the great capitalist from vulgar eyes. 

__ The boardroom had a Turkey crrpet in it, a sideboard, a portrait of 
Tigg Montague Ex<quire as chairman; a very imposing chair of office, 
eernished with an ivory hammerand a litle hand-bell ; and a long table, 
fet out at intervals with sheets of blotting-paper, foolscap, clean pens, 
and inkstands. The chairman having taken his seat with greet solem. 
nity, the secretary supported him on his right hand, and the porter stood 
bolt upright behind them, forming a warm background of weistcoat. 
This was the board: everything else being « light-hearted little fiction. 

“ Ballamy !”’ said Mr. Tigg. 

“ Sir!’ replied the Porter. 

“Let the Medical Officer know, with my compliments, that [ wish to 
see him.” 

Bullamy cleared his throat, and bustled out into the office, crying 
“The Chairman of the Board wishes to see the Medical Officer. By 
your leave there! by your leave!” He soon returned with the gentiemar 

2 question; and at both openings of the boardroom door—at his coming 
ja and at his going out—simple clients were seen to stretch their necks 
and stand upon their toes, thirsting tu catch the slightest glimpse of tha 
mysterions chamber. 

“Jobling, my dear friend !” said Mr. Tigg, “ how are you? Ball 
wait outside. Crimple, don’t leave us. Jobling, my good fellow, I 
gad to aee you.” naa 

‘And how are you, Mr. Montagne, eh?” said the Medical Of 
tarowing himself luxuri ously into an easy chair (they were al! easy chairs 
in the board-roor ), and taking a handsome gold snuff-box from the 
pocket of his black satin waistcoat. “How are you? A little worn « 

isiness,eh? Ifso, rest. A Jitile feverish from wine, homoh? [f « 
water. Nothing at all the matter, and quite comfertable? Then take 
some lunch. A very wholesome thing at this time of day to strengthen 

he gastric juices with lunch, Mr. Montagne.” 





‘ 





ved 








aT 


lhe medical officer (he was the same medica! oficer who had followed ( 


2r old Anthony Chuzzlewit to the grave, and who had attended M: 


t 
Gamp’s patient at the Bull) smiled in saying these words, and cazue 
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adled, as he brushed come crane of enuf from his shirt-frill, “I alwoys 











ce it myself about this time of day, do you know !” 
Bullamy !” the chai ‘ringing the fitle bel’. 
@n1 
Luact!” 
Not on my ace : ’ eaid the doctor You are very good. 
Thenk vou. Tam quite Ha, ha! if | bad been a sharp prac- 
Me. Montague. ’r have mentioned ir without a fee; for 
iy ce pend upon it, my dear sir, that ifs 4on't mab a point of 
ing lunch, you'll very soon come under my hands. Allow me to 
trate this. In Mr. Crimple’s lee—” 


The resident Director gave an involurtary etart. for the Doctor, in the 





eat of his deme ion, caught it up and laid it across his own, as if 
e we to off, then and there. 
l ‘rimple’s leg, vou'!! observe,”’ pursued the doctor, turning 


th hiv cufs, and spanning the mb with both bands, “where Mr. 


hat is to say, between 
” 





rie’a knee fits into the socket here, there is 


ne and tie socket—a certain quantity of animal oil. 
fhat do you pick my lee for?” «aid Mr. Crmple, looking with 
ing of an anxious € xpression at his limb. * I:’s the same with 
ther legs, sin’s it?” 

Never you mind, my good air,” rererned the doctor, shaking his 





ther it i< the same with other legs, ornot the same.’ 
But Ido mind,” said David 

‘Ltake a particular case, Mr. Montague,” returned the Doctor, “as 
Nastrating my remark, you observe. In this portion of Mr. Ceimple’s 
leg, sir, there is @ certain amonnt of animal oil. In every one of Mr. 
Crimple’s joints, sir, there is more or less of the same deposit. Very 
good. IfMr. Crimple neglects bis meals, or fails to take the proper 
quantity of rest, that oi] wanes, and becomes exhausted. What is the 
sonseq ner ce? Mr. Crimple’s hones sink dewn into their sockets, sir, 
and Mr. Crimple becomes a weazen, puny, stunied, miserable man '” 

The Doctor let Mr. Crimple’s leg fall suddenly. as if he were already 
in thatagreeable condition: turned down his ristbands again, and looked 
triumphantly at the chairman. 

“We know a few secrets of nature in our profession, sir,” said the 
Doctor. “Of course we do. We etudy for that; we pass the Hall and 
the College for that; and we take onr station in society by that. It's 
extraordinary how little is known on these subjects generally. Where do 
you suppose, now "—the doctor closed one eye, as be leaned back smi- 
lingly in bis chair, and formed a triangle with his hands, of which his 
two thumbs composed the base—* where do you suppose Mr. Crimple’s 
stomach is ?”’ 

Mr. Crimple, more agitated than before, clapped his hand immediately 
below his weaistenat. 

* Notat all,” cried the Doctor; not at all. Quite a popular mistake! 
My good sir, you're altogether deceived.” 

i feel it there, when it's out of order; that’s all 1 know,” said 
Crimple. 

** You think you do,” replied the Doctor; “ but science knows better. 
There was a patient of mine once,” touching one of the many mourning 
rings upon his fiagers, and slightly bowing bis head, ‘a gentleman who 
did me the honor to make a very handsome mention of me in his will 
—‘in testimony,’ as he wes pleased to say, ‘of the unremiuing zeal, 
telent, and attention of my friend and medical attendant, John Jobbling, 
E-quire, M R.C.S.’—who was so ovetcome by the idea of having all his 
life labored under an erroneous view of the locality of this important 
organ, that when I assured him, on my professional reputation, be was 
mistaken, he burst iato tears, put out his hand, and said, ‘ Jobbling, God 
bless you!” Immediately afterwards he became speechless, and was 
uljimately buried at Brixton.” 

By your leave there!” cried Bullamy, withour. “ By your leave! 
refreshment for the Board-room!” 

“ Ha!’ said the Doctor, jocularly, as he rubbed his hands, and drew 
his chair nearer to the table. “ [he true Life Insurance, Mr. Monta- 
gue. The best policy in the world, my dear sir. We should be provi- 
deat, and eat and drink whenever we can.. Lh, Mr. Crimple?” 

The resident Director acquiesced rather sulkily, as if the gratification 
of replenishing bis stomach had been impaired by the unsettlement of 
his preconceived opinions in reference to its situation. But the appear- 
ance of the porter and under-porter with @ tray covered with a snow- 
white cloth, which, being thrown back, displayed a peir of cold roast 
fowls, flanked by some potted meats and a cool salad, quickly restored 
his good humor. It was enhanced still further by the arrival of a bottle 
of excellent madeira, and another of champagne; and he soon attacked 
che repast with an appetite scarely inferior to that of the medical officer. 

The lunch was handsomely served, with a profusion of rieb glass, plate, 
and china; which seemed to denote that eating and drinking om a showy 
scale formed n& unimportant item in the business of the Anglo-Bengalee 

rectorship. As it proceeded, the rnedical officer grew more and more 
yous and red-faced, insomuch that every mouthful he ate, and every 

»p of wine he swallowed, seemed to impart new lustre to his eyes, and 
to light up new sparks in his nose and forehead. 

In certain quarters of the city and its neighbo: hood, Mr. Jobbling was, 
as we have elieady seen in some measure, a very popular character. 
He had a portentously sagacious chin, and a pompous voice, with a rich 
hu-kiness in some of its tones that went directly to the heart, like a ray 
of light shining through the ruddy medium of choice old burgundy. His 
neckerchief and shirt frill were ever of the whitest, his clothes of the 

kest and sleekest, his gold watch-chain of the heaviest, and his seals 
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«A the largest. His boots, which were always of the brightest, creaked 
as he walked. Perhaps he could shake his head, rub his hands, or 
warm himself before a fire better than any man alive; and he had a 
peculiar way of smacking his lips, and saying, “Al!” at intervals while 
gatients detailed their symptoms, which inspired great confidence. It 
aeomes to express, “I know what your going tosay better than you do; 
hut go on, go on.” 
dling to say Or not, it was unanimously observed of him, ‘ that he was full 
of anecdove :”’ and his experience and profit from it were considered, 
for the same reason, to be something much too extensive for description 
lis female patients could never praise him too highly; and the coldest 
of bis male admirers would always say this for him to their friends, 
““¢hat whatever Jobbiing’s professional skill might be (and it could not 


the denied that he had a very bigh reputation), he was one of the most 
comfortable fellows you ever saw in your life!” 


Jobling was for many reasons, and not last in the list because his con- | 


mection lay priocipally among tradesmen and their families, exactly the 
sort of person whom the Anglo-Bengs'ee company wanted for a medical 
iver. But Jobling was far woo knowing to connect himself with the 
company in any cluser ties than as paid (and well paid) functionary, or 
aa allow his connection to be misunderstood abroad, if he could help it. 
Hence he always stated to an inquiring patient, after this manner: 
“Why, my dear sir, with regard to the Anglo-Bengalee, my informa- 
tien you see, is limited: very limited I am the medical officer, in con- 


sideration of a certain monthly payment. The labourer is worthy of his | 


hire; Bis dat qui cito dat''—(*‘classical schular, Jobling!” thinks the 
ypatient, * Weil read man!"’)—* and I receive it regularly. Therefore I 
am bound, so far as my own knowledge goes, to speak well of the es- 
deblishment.”’ (‘ Nothing can be fairer than Jobling’s conduct,” thinks 
dhe patient, who has just paid Jobling’s bill himself) ‘If you put any 


for figures, and not being a shareholder, am delicate of showing any 
curiosity whatever on the subject. Delicacy—your amtable lady wil 
agvee with me [ am sure—should be ene of the first characteristics of a 
aaedical man.”” (‘Nothing can be finer or mere gentlemanly than 


Sobling’s feeling,”’ thinks the patient ) ‘Very good, my dear sir, so the | 


vur@aier stands, You don’t know Mc. Montague? 1’m sorry for it. A 


wemarkably handsome man, and quite the gentleman in every respect. | 
House, and everything belonging to him, | 
And | 


Property, | am told, in India. 


ewutiful. Costly furniture on the most elegant and lavish scale. 
pictures, which, eveu in an anatomical point of view, are per—fection. 


Sa case you should ever think of doing anything with the company, I'll | 


4aes you, you may depend upon it. 


I can conscientiously report you a 
drealthy subject. 


If I understand any man’s constitution, it is yours; ard 
this lie indisposition has done him more good, ma’am,”’ says the doctor, 
«arning to the patient's wife, “than if he had swallowed the contents of 
thalf the nonsensical bottles in my surgery. For they are nonsense—to 
cell the honest truth, one half of them wre nonsense—compared with such 


a constitution as his!” —(“ Jobling is the most friendly ereqture I ever | 


met with in my life,” thinks the patient; ‘and upon my word and hon- 
aur, L’ll consi ler of it!” 


“Commission to you, Doctor, on four new policies, ard a loan this 


maerning, eh?” said Crimple looking, when they had finished lunch, over | 


ome papers brought in by the porter. ‘ Well dene!” 

“Jobling, my dear friend,” said Tigg, “long life to you.” 

«No, no, Nonsense. Upon my word I’ve no right to draw the com- 
enission,” said the doctor, “I haven't really. It's picking your pocket. 
& don’t recommend anybody here. I only say what I know. My patients 
ask me what I know, and [ tell ’em what I know. Nothing else. Caution 
és my weak side, that’s the truth; and always was from a boy. That 
i#."’ said the deetor, filling his glass, “ caution in behalf of other people. 
Whether | would repose confidence in this company myself, if [ had not 
‘seen paying money elsewhere for many years, that's quite another question.” 


did it but indifferently, changed the theme, and praised the wine. 

“ Talking of wine,’’ said the doctor, ‘reminds me of one of the finest 
@lasses of old light port I ever drank in my life; and that was ata 
funeral. You have not seen anything of—of éhat party, Mr. Montague, 
Anave you?” handing him a card. 

*« He is not buried, I hope?” said Tigg, as he wook it. ‘ The honour 
af his company is not requested jl he is.”’ 

“Ha, ba!” laughed the doctor. **No; not quite. He was honourably 
eoanected with that very occasion though.” 

“Oh !” said Tigg, smoothing his moustache, as he cast his eyes upon 
the name. “I recollect. No. He tas not been here* 


The words were on his lips, when Builamy entered, and presented a 


a d to the Medic! Ojlicer. 


“Talk of the what's tis name—” observed the doctor, rising. 

“‘ And he’s sure to appear, eh!” said Tigg. 

“Why, no, Mr. Montague, no,”’ returned the Doctor. 
way that in the present case, for this gentleman is very far from it.” 

“So much the better,” retorted Tigg. “So much the more adaptable 


“We will not 


44 che Anglo-Bengalee. Builamy clear the table and take the things out 
fey che other door. Mr. Crimpile, business. 

“Shall | introduce him?” asked Jobling. 

“FT shall be eternally delighted,” answered Tigg, kissing his hand and 
ammiling sweetly. 

The doctor disappeated into the outer office, and immediately returned 
mith Jonas Chuzziewit. ; 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


| zlewit 
| checking himself with infinite policy, and looking round with a smile: 


As be talked on all occasions whether he had any- | 


, know so well, but what the crowd never dream of 7 
| all birds of prey: mere birds of prey. 


| like humbug. 





a AT 


Mr. Montague,” said Jobling. 


llow me. My friend Mr. Chuz- 
My dear friend—our chairman. 


Now do yeu know,” he added, 


‘‘ that’s a very singular instance of the force of example. 
very remarkable instance of the force of example. 
Why do I say our chairman? 


It really is a 
I say our chairman. 
Because he is not my chairman you 
know. I have no connection with the company, farther than giving them, 
for a certain fee und reward, my poor opinion as a medical man, pre- 
cizely as I may give it any day to Jack Noakes or Tom Styles. Then 
why do [ say our chairman? Simply because I hear the phrase con- 
stantly repeated about me. Such is the involuntary operation of the 
mental faculty in the imitative biped man. Mr. Crimple, I believe you 
never take snuff? Jnjudicious. You should.” 

Pending these remarks on the part of the doctor, and the lengthened 
and sonorous pinch with which he followed them up, Jonas took a seat 
at the board: as ungainly a man as ever he has been within the reader's 
knowledge. It is too common with all of us, but it is especially in the 
nature of a mean mind, to be overawed by fine clothes and fine furniture. 
They had a very decided influence on Jonas. 

“Now you two gentlemen have business to discuss, I know,” said the 
doctor, “and your time is precious. So is mine; for several lives are 
waiting for me in the next room, and I have a round of visits to make 
after | have taken’em. Having had the happiness to introduce you to 
each other, I may go about my business. Good bye. But allow me, 
Mr. Montague, before 1 go, to say this of my friend who sits beside you; 
That gentleman has done more, sir,” rapping his snuff box solemuly, ‘‘to 
reconcile me to human naure, than any 1.81 alive or dead. Good bye!” 

With these words Jobling bolted abruptly out of the room, and pro- 
ceeded, in his own official department, to impress the lives in waiting 


| with a sense of his keen conscientiousness in the discharge of his duty, 
qestion to me, my dear friend,”’ says the doctor, “touching the responsi. | and the great difficulty of getting into the Anglo-Bengalee ; by feeling 
hilicy ec capital of the company, there I am at fault; for 1 have no head | 


their pulses, looking at their tongues, listening at their ribs, poking them 
in the chest, and so forth; though, if he didn’t well know beforehand 


| that whatever kind of lives they were, the Angle-Bengalee would accept 
| them readily, be was far from being the Jobling that his friends consider- 


ed bim; and was not the original Jobling, but a spurious imitation. 

Mr. Crimple also departed on the business of the morning; and Jonas 
Chuzziewit and Tigg were left alone. 

“I learn from our friend,” said Tigg, drawing his chair towards Jonas 
with a winning ease of manner, “hat you have been thinking—” 

“Ob! Ecod then he’d no right to say so,” cried Jonas interrupting. 
“I didn’t tell him my thoughts. If he took it into his bead that I was 
coming here for such or such a purpose, why, that’s his look-out. I 
don’t stand committed by that.” 

Jonas said this cffensively enough; for over and above the habitual 
distrust of his character, it was in his nature to seek revenge himself on 


| the fine clothes and the fine furniture, in exact proportion as he had been 


unable to withstand their influence. 

“If L come here to ask a question or two, and get a document or two 
to consider of, I don’t bind myself to anything. Let's understand that, 
you know,” said Jonas, 

“My dear fellow!” cried Tigg, clapping him on the shoulder, “I ap- 
plaud your frankness. If men jike you and | speak openly at first, all 
possible misunderstanding is avoided. Why should I disguise what you 
We companies are 
The only question is, whether in 
serving our own turn, we can serve yours too; whether in double-lining 
our own nest, we can put a single lining into yours. Ob, you're in our 
secret. You're behind the scenes. We'll make a merit of dealing plain- 
ly with you, when we know we can’t help it.” 

It was remarked, on the first introduction of Mr. Jonas into these 
pages, that there is a simplicity of cunning, no less than a simplicity of 


| innocence, and that in all matters involving a faith in knavery, he was 
| the mest credulous of men. 
He wiea to look as if there were no doubt abont it; but feeling that he | and honorable dealing, Jonas would have suspected him though he bad 


If Mr. Tigg had preferred any claim to high 


been a very model of probity; but when he gave utterance to Jonas’s 
own thoughts of everything and everybody, Jonas began to feel that he 
was a pleasant fellow, and one to be talked to freely. 

He changed his position in his chair; not for a less awkward, but for 
a more boastful attitude ; and smiling in his miserable conceit, rejoined : 

“You an’t a bad man of business, Mr. Montague. You know how to 
set about it, I will say. 

“Tut, tut,’ said Tigg, nodding confidentially, and showing his white 
teeth: “‘we are not children, Mr. Chuzzlewit; we are grown men, I hope.’ 

Jonas assented, and said after a short silence, first spreading out his 
legs, and sticking one arm akimbo to show how perfectly at home he was, 

“The truth is—” 


‘Don't say the truth,” interposed Tigg, with another grin. 


” 


“It’s so 


Greatly charmed by this, Jonas began again. 

“The long and the short of it, is—" 

‘Better,’ muttered Tigg. ‘Much better!” 

““—That I did'nt consider myself very well used by one or two of the 
old companies in some negotiations I have had with ’em—once had, | 
mean. They started objections they had no right to start, and put questions 
they had no right to put, and carried things much too high for my taste.” 

As he made these observations he cast down his eyes, and looked 
curiously at the carpet. Mr. Tigg looked curiously at him. 


He made so long a pause, that Tigg came to the rescue, and said, in 
his pleasantest manner : 
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“Take @ glass of wine?” | “ T can tell you,” said Tigg in his ear, ‘how many of ’em will buy 
“No, no,” returt ed Jonas, with a cunning shake of the head; ‘‘none | annuities, effect insurances, bring us their money in a hundred shapes and 
of that, thankee. No wine over business. All very well for you, but it | ways, force it upon us, trust us as if we were the Mint; yet know no more 
wouldn't do for me. about us than you do of that crossing-sweeper at the corner. Not so 

“What an old hand you are, Mr. Chuzzlewit!” said Tigg, leaning | much. Ha, ha!” 
back in his chair, and leering at him through his half-shut eyes. Jonas gradually broke into a smile. 

Jonas shook his head again, as much as to say, “You're right there ;” “*VYah!" said Montague, giving him a pleasant thrust in the breast; 
and then resumed, jocosely: “you're toe deep for us, you dog, or I wouldn't have told y Din 
& | J yé you t »y iz, ant have to.d you, ine 

“Not such an old hand, either, but that I've been and got married. | with me to-morrow, in Pall Mall!” 

’ ‘ - £ ; ’ 
That's rather green, you'll say. Perhaps it is, especially as she’s young. “I will,” said Jonas. 
_ one — knows eg hay ge ag these women, 80 es rca “ ae om cried pte —s abit. Take these — one 
of insuring her iife. itis but fair, you know, that a man should secure | you, and look ’em over. See,” he said, snatching sume printed forms 
some conselation in case of meeting with such a loss.” from the table. “ B is a little tradesman, clerk, parson, artist, author; 

“Tf anything cam console him under such heart-breaking ci:cumstan- | any common thing you like.” 

” . ° 1 , ” : . . . ” 

es,” murmured Tigg, with his eyes shut up as before. | “ Yes,’’ said Jonas, looking greedily over his shoulder. ‘“ Well! 

“Exactly,” returaed Jonas; “ if anything can. Now, suppose I did | ‘“B wants aloan. Say fifty ora hundred pound; perhaps more; no 
it here, I should do it cheap, I know, and easy, without bothering her | matter. B proposes self and two securities. B is accepted. Two se- 
about it; which I'd much rather not do, for it’s just in a woman's way | curities give a bond. B insures his own life for double the amount, and 
to take it into her head, if you talk to her about such things, that she’s | brings two fiiends’ lives also—just to patronise the office. Ha, ha, ha! 
going to die directly.’ Is that a good notion?” 

So it is,”’ cried Tigg, kissing his hand in honor of the sex. “ You're “Ecod, that’s a capital notion!” cried Jonas. ‘ But does he really 
juite right. Sweet, silly, fluttering little simpletons !”’ do it?” 

“ Well,” said Jonas, * on that account you know, and because offence “Doit!" repeated the chairman. ‘B's hard up, my good fellow, 
has been given me in other quarters, | wouldn't mind patronising this | and willdo anything. Don’t you see? It's my ides.” 

Company. But I want to know what sort of security there is for the | “It does you honor. I’m blest if it don’t,” said Jonas. 
Company's going on. That's the— | “I think it does,” replied the chairman, “ and I’m proud to hear you 

“ Not the — " eried Tigg, holding up his jewelled hand. “Don’t | say so. B. pays the highest lawful interest—" 
use that Sunday School-expression, please |” |  ‘ That an’t much,” interrupted Jonas. 

“ The long and the short of it,” said Jonas. “ The long and the short “ Right! quite right!" retorted Tigg. ‘“ And hard it is upon the 
of it is, what's the security ? | part of the law that it should be so confoundedly down upon us, unforte- 


“The paid-up capital, my dear sir,” said Tigg. referring to some pa- | nate victims; when it takes such amazing interest for itself from all its 
pers on the table, “ is, at this present momeat—" clients. But charity begins at home, and justice begins next door. 
“Oa! [ understand all about paid-up capitals, you know,”’ said Jonas. | Well! The Law being hard upon us, we are not exactly soft upon B ; 
“You do?” cried Tigg, stopping short. for besides charging B. the regular interest, we get B's premiums, and 
“«] should hope so.” we charge B. for the bond, and, whether we accept him or not, we 
He turned the papers down again, and moving nearer to him, said in | charge B. for “ inquiries ” (we keep a man, at a pound a week, to make 
his ear: | 'em), and we charge B. a trifle for the secretary; and, in short, my 
“T know youdo. I know youdo. Look at me!”’ good fellow, we stick it into B. up hill and down dale, and make a dev'l- 
It was not much in Jonas’s way to look straight at anybody; but thus | ish comfortable little property out of him. Ha, ha, ha! I drive B., 
requested, he made shift to take a tolerable survey of the chairman's | in poiat of fact,” said Tigg, pointing to the cabriolet, “and a thorough- 
features. The chairman fell back a little, to give him the beter oppor- | bred horse he is. Ha, ha, ha!” 
tunity | Jonas enjoyed this juke very much indeed. It was quite in his pect- 

“You know me?" he inquired, elevating his eyebrows. ‘* You recol- | liar vein of humor. 
lect? You?ve seen me before?” “Then,” said Tigg Montague, «‘ we grant annuities on the very lowest 

‘Why, [ thought I remembered your face when [ first camein,”’ said | and most advantageous terms known in the money-market; and the old 
Jonas, gazing at it; “ but L couldn’t cali to mind where | had seen it. | ladies and gentlemen down inthe country. buy ’em. Ha, ha, ha! And 
No. I don’t remember, even now. Was it in the street?” we pay'em too—perlaps. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Was it in Pecksnif’s parlor?” said Tigg. “ But there’s responsibility in that,’ said Jonas, looking doubtful. 

“In Pecksnitf’s parlor!’ echoed Jonas, etching along breath. “You “ T take it all myself,” said Tigg Montague. ‘ Here I am, reaponsi- 
don’t mean when—’’ sle for everything. The only responsible person in the establishment! 

“ Yes,”’ cried Tigg, ‘ when there was a very charming and delightful | Ha, ha, ha! Then there are the Life-insurances without loans: the 
little family party, at which yourself and your respected father assisted.’’ | common policies. Very profitable, very comfortable. Money down, 

* Weill, never mind kim,” said Jonas. “ He's dead, and there's no | you know; repeated every year; capital fun!” 
help for it.” ‘ But when they begin to fallin,” observed Jonas. “ It's all very well, 

“‘ Dead, ia he!’ cried Tigg. ‘‘ Venerable old gentleman, ishe dead! | while the office is young, but when the policies begin to die—that’s what 
You're very like him.” I'm thinking of.” 

« Jonas received this compliment with anything but a good grace: per- | “At the first start, my dear fellow,” said Montague, “ to show you 
haps because of his own private sentiments in reference to the personal | how correct your judgmeut is, we had a couple of unlucky deaths that 
appearance of his deceased parent; perhaps because he was not best | brought us down to a grand piano.” 
pleased to find that Montague and Tigg wereone. That gentleman per- ‘« Brought you down where?” cried Jonas. 
ceived it, and tapping him familiarly on the sleeve, beckoned him to the ““T give you my sacred word of honor,” said Tigg Montague, “ that [ 
window. From this moment, Mr. Montague’s jocularity and flow of | raised money on every other individual piece of property, and was left 
spirits, were remarkable. alone inthe world with a grand piano. And it was an upright-grand, 

* Do you find me at all changed since thattime?” he asked. “Speak | toe, so that I couldn’t even sit upon it. But, my dear fellow, we got over 
plainly.’ it. We granted a great many new policies that week (liberal allowance to 

Jonas looked hard at his waistcoat and jewels; end said, ‘ Rather | solicitors, by the by), and got over it in no time. Whenever they should 
ecod !”” chance to fall in heavily, as you very justly observe they may, one of 

“* Was I at all seedy in those days?" asked Montague. these days; then—” he finished the sentence in so low a whisper, that 

“« Precious seedy,” said Jonas, only one disconnected word was audible, and that imperfectly. But it 

Mr Montague pointed down into the street, where Bailey and the cab | sounded like “ Bolt.” 
were in attendance. “Why, you're as bold as brass! "’ said Jonas, in the utmost admiration. 

“ Neat: perhaps dashing. Do you know whose it is?” “A man can well afford to be as bold as brass, my good fellow, when 

“No.” he gets gold in exchange! ” cried the Chairman, witha laugh that shook 

“Mine. Do you like this room?" him from head to foot. ‘You'll dine with me to-morrow 7” 

«Tt must have cost a lot of money,”’ said Jonas. “ At what time?” asked Jonas. 

“You're right. Mine too. Why don’t you’’—he whispered this, and “Seven. Here’smy card. Takethedocuments. I see you'll join us!” 
nudged him in the side with his elbow—*“ why don’t you take premiums, ““[ don’t know ahout that,” aaid Jonas. “ There's a good deal to be 
instead of paying’em. That's whata man like youshoulddo. Joinus!’ | looked into first.” 

Jonas stared at him in amszement. “You shall look,” said Montague, slapping him on the back, “into 

“Is that a crowded street?” asked Montague, calling his attention to | anything and everything you please. Bat you'll join us, Iam convinced. 
the multitude without. Ycu were made for it. Bullamy !”’ 

“ Very,’ said Jonas, only glancing at it, and immediately afterwards | Qbedient to the summons and the little bell, the waistcoat appeared. 
looking at him again. Being charged to show Jonas out, it went before; and the voice within 

‘There are printed calculations,” said his companion, “‘ which will | jt cried, as usual, by your leave there—by your leave! Gentlemen from 
tell you pretty nearly how many people will pass up and down tt the board. room, by your leave !’’ 





roughfare in the course of a day. I can tell you hew many of ‘em will Mr. Montague being left alone, pondered for some moments, and then 
come in here, mere!y because they find this office here; knowing no more | said, raising his voice, 

about it than they do of the Pyramids. Ha, ha! Join us. You shall | “Is Nadgett inthe office there?” 

come in cheap.” | “ Here he is, sir.” And he promptly entered: shutting the board. 


Junas looked at him harder aud harder. | room door after him, as carefully as if ke were about to plot a murder. 
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He was the man at a pound a week who made the inquiries. 
0 virtue or merit in Nadgett that he transacted all his Anglo Bengalee 
business secretly e; for he was! ere to be a 
secret. He was ashort iid man, whoseemed to have 
secreted his very | ive him credit for the posses- 
How he lived was a secret; 
en what he was, was a secret. [n 
arried contradictory cards, in some of 
al merehant, in others a wine-merchant, in 
others @ commission-agent, in others acollector, in others an accountant: 
as if he really didn’t know the iimself. He was always keeping 
appointments in the city, and the other men never seemed tocome. He 
would sit on "Change for hours, looking at everybody who walked in 
and out, and would do the like at Garraway’s, and in other business 
eoffee-rooms, which he would be occasionally seen drying a 
very damp pocket-handkerchief before the fire, and still looking over his 
shoulder for the man nh never appeared. He was mildewed, thread- 
bare, shabby; always hed flue legs and back; and kept his 
linen 80 secret by buttoning up and wrapping over, that he might have 
had none—perhaps he hadn't. He carried one stained beaver glove, 
which he dang] d betore ang by the forefinger as he walked or sat; but 
even its fellow was a secr Some people said he had been a bankrupt, 
ethers that he had gone an infant into an ancient Chancery suit which 
was still depending—but it was ail a secret. He carried bits of sealing- 
wax anda hieroglyphica! o is pocket, and often sec 
indfted letters in « voxes of the trysting-places before mentioned ; 
but they never appeared to go to anybody, for he would put them into a 
secret place in his coat, and deliver them to himself weeks afterwards 
very much to his own surprise, quite yellow. He was that sort of man 
that if he had died worth a million of money, or had died worth two. 
pence-halfpenny, everybody would have been perfectly satisfied, and 
would have said it was just as they And yet he belonged to a 
class; a@race peculiar to the city; who are secrets as profuund to ene 
another, as they are to the rest of mankind. 

“ Mr. Nadgett,”’ said Montegue, copying Jonas Chuzzlewit’s address 
ipon a piece of paper, from the card which was still lying on the table, 
“any information upon this name, | shall be glad to have myself. Don’t 
you mind what itis. Any you can scrape together, bring me. Brin ig it 
to me, Mr, Nadgett.”’ 

Nadgett put on his spectacles, and read the name attentively ; then 
looked st the chairman over his glasses, and bowed; then took them off, 
and put them in their case; and then put the case in his pocket. When 
he had done so, he looked, without his spormcian, t the paper as it lay 
before him, and at the same time produced his pocket-book from some- 
where about the middle of his spine. La arge as it was, it was very full 


and in the closest confidenc 
, dried- sp, withered 
lood; torr would g 

sion of six ounces of his whole body. 
where he lived was a secret; and ev 
his musty old pocket-book he c 


which he called himself a 


Qoone 


secret } 


in some of 


ipon his 


copper seal in hi 


rnerc 


expected. 


of documents, but he found a place for this one; and having clasped it 


carefully, passed it 
as before. 

He withdrew with another bow and without a word; opening the door 
no wider than was sufficient for his passage out; and shutting it as care- 
fully ae before. The chairman of the board employed the rest of the 
morning in affixing } his sign- manual of gracious acceptance to various 
new proposals of annuity-purchase and irsurance. The Company was 
looking-up, for they flowed in gaily. 
PO to Sn EO, LEE TLL eee 


MISCELLANY 


by a kind of solemn legerdemain into the same region 


A CHINESE MUSTER. 


We set out at two hours past midnight, and were drawn over the 
frozen mud in the streets, without meeting a living soul. The watchmen 
only, seated in their boxes, lighted by smal! lamps, struck their staffs on 
hearing the sound of our carriage. 

The soldiers going in single file and the officers in the cabriolets were 
proceeding to the place of the review. Some soldiers had bows and ar- 
rows in their hands, others carried on their shoulde:s very smal! guns, 
and others, who went probably only to increase the number, had no arms 
at all, At the gate of the city, which was only half open, the guard ex- 
amined by the aid of paper lanterns those who presented themselves to 
ge out. In this way we passed through the narrow streets which led to 
the plain of Yanchen. In this open plain was a long file extending from 
east to west of great lanterns, on which were bung leaves of red paper 
bearing the insciptions which indicated the names of the divisions there 
assembled. These lanterns were suspeaded on poles before each division, 
beginning from the east at the division of the red flag. The soldiers, 
who were pressing about the I appeared occupied in assembling 
and | arranging themselves accor¢ ting totheirrank. Our carriage stopped 
at the west of a mound on which was a great blue tent, turned towards 
the south. At the east and west of this tent were great lanterns hung on 
Jong poles serving to give lig} t to the tent; at the southwest and west, 
smaller tents had been arranged for the military chiefs. 

After having examined what was passing on this hill, we went towards 
the troops, and we had not gone more than a hundred paces when we 
epproached the cannon. 1 was curious to examine these pieces, as at 
present there is no one in the ( se empire capable of casting them 
and the Chinese artillery (if is pompous name) employs 
pieces taken from the Dutch re e Bucharia, or rather those which 
were made under the direction of the missionaries more than a cent Wy 
ago. Iexamined them and saw that they were mounted on wooden four 
wheeled carriages, and by cords fall of knots. I passed to other 


shine 


t de serve t 


iastene 


It was ; pieces, and my surprise was incré 


| gun firing. 


| debit side of the account—namely, the seizure of the 


2ased on seeing that the carriages were 
The iron and bronze can- 
ten decimeties Jong; they were placed on the 
high ground oned. T “se pieces were prepared for 
firing, and the others plec ed beside them were hidden by old matting. 
Was this to conceal iserable condition, er only to protect them 
from the da ’ IT leave others to judge. I did not dare to prolong 
my exam fear of awakening suspicion.— They were also large 
kettle drums, each carried by four men on sticks disposed like a 
The soldiers then began to place themselves in rows before the blue cloth 
tents destined for the officers. 

I returned to my carriage and aweited the arrival of the officers. In 
the east, the heavens began to grow pale, the meon became dim, and in- 
clining towards the west, finally disappeared. The lanterns before the 
lines were all taken down and extinguished. At last the persons appoint- 
ed by the Emperor to inspect the troops, arrived in palarquins, and en- 
tered the tent which wason the hill. The troops were then arranged in 
three very long lines, extending from east to west. The three cannon 
mentioned above, were each discharged in succession.— The recital I am 
about to make, will, I think, create surprise. 

To load acannon tney put in a certain quality of da yao (a coarse 
powder composed principally ef charcoal, mixed with small portions of 
nitre and sulphur.) They fill up the touch hole with a fier powder, in 
which nitre predominates ; they set fire to it with a match of twisted 
paper. oie fire having res iched the char ge, the da yao begins to crackle; 
the cannon nm back and forward, and a minute e lapses before it goes 
off. I was not an eye witness of what I have related, but I was told so 
by the cannoniers lves. The cannon exercise was succeeded by 

About a twentieth part of the men only fired, beginning in 
the middie of the ranks, and finishing at the extremes. Every row fired 
in turn, first making a movement forward to the disorderly sound of the 
drums bef This sort of fusillade was repeated six times. 
After this, each rank effected a retrograde movement, accompanied by 
fusillade like the preceding, and regained its former pesition. Then 
began a general firing, in which the soldiers of the back ranks discharged 
their pieces in the air, that they might not wound their comrades, asd 
too that the charges should fall to the ground; for the Chinese 
d> not ram down their charges, not making use of ramrods. In this way 
the infantry, to the number of 20,000 men, terminated its evolutions 

Doring the exerci se, the cavalry, officers and men, were assemb! wi at 
the right and left of the hill near the principal flags ranged like small 
aics of acircle. This cavalry, at a sigue given by the music, went over 
t Those who had good 


only kept together by ropes tied about then. 
non were not more than 


before men bree of the 
their m 
mpness 
ination, for 


[rose. 


noves 


themse 


re mentioned. 


for fear 


to the opposite si ides in the most complete disorder. 
horses went first, those who were badly mounted followed as they could. 

This movement terminated the review, after which the commanders, offi- 
cers and simple soldiers, dispersed without observing anyorder. Those 
soldiers who had guns, wore blue nankin coats, bordered with white.— 
‘his costume distinguished them from the others, who being without 
arms, were only kept in the ranks to swell the numbers. 

By gun, must be understood a thick cylinder of iron seven or eight 
inches long, blackened by neglect, and fastened to a wooden gun, with- 
out aramrod or lock.—The last part of the weapon is replaced by a 
crooked iron rod, the end of which is forked to receive a paper match 


soaked in saltpetre, with which the powder, placed on the open pan is 
lighted. 


— ——— 
ANECDOTES OF WILKIE. 


Singular origin of Wilkie's “ Distraining for Rent.”—Early in 
this year (1812) he had decided on trying the success of an extnbition of 
his works collectively, and for this ebject engaged a commodious and 
well-situated room in Pal] Mall (No. 87), in which were displayed twenty- 
nine of his pictures, ten of which were sketches of larger subjects, then 
also in the room, and seven of the remaining nineteen had been previously 
seen by the public at the annual exhibition of the six preceding years at 
Somerset House. The Wilkie Gallery was by far the most popular ex- 
hibition of the day, and was attended by throngs, while other pictorial 
attractions were comparatively deserted by the public. The profits, not- 
withstanding, were by no means proportionate ; as, in addition to the 
necessary expenses of rent, fitting up, attendants, wages, advertisements, 
and posting-bills, a most untoward circumstance must be added to the 
pictures for rent, 
due by the person of wnom Wilkie hired the rooms to the original land- 
lord. The distraint was mee made, and some of the pictures (the 
Rent Day, Village Holiday, &c.) scheduled at a valuation by the broker, 

sufficient, in his estimation, to cover his employer’s dernand, and a man 
in due form placed in possession. The broker, as was his duty, put 
very low price for greater security on the articles selected, theugh tbe 
sum of ten or twelve pounds for the Rent Day would seem somewhat 
ridiculous, from excess of caution. This vexatious interference was got 
over, of course, by the one only method—that of Wilkie paying the debt 
and costs in the first instance, and seeking his remedy against the debtor 
by deducting the future rent accruing for his use of tne rooms. He was 
not so great a loser by this event as was at one time feared he might 
have been; and something mey, I think, be fairly set off if the strong im- 
pression made upon Wilkie’s mind by the occurrence led, as I believe it 
did, to the production of one of his pictures of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence—namely, Distraining for Rent, which was tne subject he com- 
menced immediately afterwards. 


Wilkie in Paris —Among the incidental occurrences of this excursion 
Wilkie’s proceedings with the French printsellers should not be forgotten, 
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as strikingly illustrative of the modest and unassuming perseverance 
belonging to his character. He had taken with him a few impressions of 
the Village Politicians, then recently published, with the view of intro- 
ducing the engraving to the knowledge of the Parisians, and his method 
of proceeding was to sally out in a morning witha roll! of the prints under 
his arm, and call at the shops of the different dealers, snbmitting his 

1 rebancing 0 snele inspection. As might be expected, he met with but 
srnali er * uragement in his painstaking efforts fram these patrons of the 
art on this occasion (strongly contrasting with subse 











ent succeas), while 
his own candour and conscious superiority were displayed in his frank 





an 1 hum TOUS relation of the circumstances attending each unsuccessful 
pplication. The printsellers, not aware of the quality of their applicant 
generally admitted that the engraving was not without some merit, but 
that the subject was utterly unsuited to the refined and classical taste of 
the French nation, and was ¢ v.dently only calculated for the Low Coun- 
tries (Les Pays Bas). They all, to aman, declined to venture the 
allest speculation in the arficle, though offered them on terms that 
might have tempted them on ordinary occasions. These negotiations 
ended, re infecta, by some impressions being left on sale or return with 
aM. Delpech when Wilkie came back to England. Before he quitred 
Paris, however, he had the satisfaction to hear that one had been sold ; 
the purchaser was leader of the band at one of the theatres, the Odeon. 
The sale of the Wilkie prints in France has since become very extensive. 
SSS tc 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





ODES OF ANACREON. 


BY C. D. MACLEOD. 


ODE XLVI 


’ 
I love to see the old advance, 





With eye of undimmed Sre 


are, 


To mingle in the sportive dance 


And join the youthful choi: 


What though upon the wanton air 
His snowy locks are flung, 
Though age has silvered o'er his Lair 
His heart is ever young. 
ODE XXvt. 

, , ’ , 

When the rich rosy tide of Ly~us I drain, 
- , : 

And it’s magical power darts warm through each veir 
Tn fancy, as rich as the Phe 


ian king 


° 
5 >? 





v 
’Mid flowers and perfumes I’! merrily 


Take arms, ye who pant for a glorious fame 


With love and the wine-cup, L'il win me a name. 





O1! rather than rest w 





h the glorions d -ad, 

Would I fall where the blood of the young vine flows red. 
ODE XXI. 

Quick, oh maidens! bring me wine! 

To quench the day-god’s scorching power; 

Round my glowing temples twine, 

Wreaths of many a dewy flower! 


Braid the blushir g gailands now! 
’ 4 . . 
Till the oppressive fires depart; 


Flowers indeed may cool the brow, 


ha ? 


ut what can soothe the burning heart 
— 
SONNET. 
BY AUGUSTUS SNODGRA 
LOVE. 


To me Love is no idle phantasy, 


a 


S. 


But of my nature has become a part— 
Another spirit speaking unto me, 

And ever sighing wildly in my heart 
It reaches forth into the icon world, 

With a p are feeling for the good and fai 
But back its sacred offering is hurled, 

Finding no hope nor shade of mercy there! 
Then bending ia my heart enrobed in tears, 
It looks with sadness on the gathering years, 


1 ¥ ) ‘ - t 
And marks the shadows lengthening from the west: 





Whose slow, still march a hopeful promise brings, 


That yet shall come a never ceasing Rest, 


Where Love, an angel, mounts on flashing wings ! 





THE ONEIDA PACKET SHIP. 


WPITTES UPON THE DEPARTURE OF A FRIEND FOR FRANCE 





BY MRS a R. ST JOHN 





Swift speed thee Oneida afar o'er the main 

R : a 

Nor wait the low tone of the lover s reiiair 

" : ) ' h -, 
Nor the last grief-wrung, kiss, or the careless ‘ ¢ bye, 


d, or the passion-breke sigt 





he tight grasp of the har 
This world’s but a bark o'er Time’s waters to go, 
Whose “cargo assorted” —jey, misery or woe 


Then hie thee Oneida, nor wait the last tear 

That exhales from the heart for the friends we love dear; 
Eternity’s time would be brief to subdue 

The soul’s pain at parting from friendship so true. 

Unfarl then your sails to the fast coming wind, 


Our solace, our hope in thy tried strength we find. 
pe S g 


Sever quick the blue waves with thy bold cutting prow, 

Nor heed their low murmur of severance now ; 

Soon they'll mingle with others, like love in life's stream, 

And remember the past as some wild fitful dream; 

They will lash thy deep sides for one moment in pain, 
hen clasp some new wave, and dance onward again. 


Swift speed thee afar to that warm sunny clime, 
Where zephyrs sweet kiss makes a jeat of grey Time, 
As he sulkily draws his long lines o’er the face, 
Their light wings rub them o’er ‘till there’s left not a trace; 
So mild, sweet and wooing, the spirits of air 
Cheat the heart of its grief and the soul of its care. 
Thou bear’st in thy bosom the love of my soul, 
The friend to rejoice and the friend to console; 
Who gloried when wealth and bright fame was my store, 
In Adversity’s blight, she but loved me the more; 
Was the light that directed my bark through the storm— 
Was the flame where pale Hope her ehill’d passions could warm. 
She goee—and God speed her—with thee o’er the main, 
Haste, let not my anguish find words to complain; 
She flies from the chill of this cold northern shore, 
Oh, soul-searing doubt—sha!l we ever meet more? 
Of thy two fragile flowers, Holy Father, | pray— 
Shall they e’er bloom again, or which, taken away? 
Brooklyn, L. £, 1st Nov., 1843. 
mene 


FRAGMENT. 


BY CAROLINE MATILDA THAYER. 


Ob, ask not why my humble lyre 
In melancholy silznce sleeps, 
For grief has touched the quivering wire, 
And o’er its chords affliction weeps 
There is a dark and cheerless hour, 
A joyless winter of the heart; 
When not one lovely lingering flower 
Its bloom or fragrance can impact. 


But on the darkly shrouded sky, 
A beam of hope again may shine; 
And joy may light the mourner’s eye, 
And peace her humb!e tendrils twine. 


Then wil! I tune my artless lyre, 
And sweep once more the quivering string; 
While love and truth the tones inspire, 
And wake the notes that angels sing. 
——>—————— 

A plasterer and his boy being employed to whitewash a house by the 
day, was so tedious that the owner one day asked the lad, in his master's 
absence, when he thought they would have it done. The boy bluntly re- 
plied, ‘ that his master was looking out for another | ob ; and if they fourd 
one, they should make an end that week. ’ 

i 

The Lowell, Offering is now not only edited but published by two fe- 
males employed in the mills. The entire management for the future, will 
be in the hands of Misses Curtis and Parley, of Lowell, and all commu: 
nications wil! be written as heretofore by the girls of factories. 
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Brother Jonathan. 


NEW-YORE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1843. 





BROTHER JONATHAN. 


) 
| 


Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their | 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 


Gress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 
rr 


To Apvertisens.—As the ‘ 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, 1t cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 
space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 
limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 
portunity now afforded should make early application at the 


Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


} 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS —Mr. Hesrny M. Lewis, for Alabama, 
Tennessee and a part of Missouri. 

Mr. Isragv E. James, for the South and Southwestern States and 
Florida, assisted by James K. Wuirrte, Wu. H. Wexp, O. H. P. 
Stem and Henry Pratt. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western Sates, Iowa and Wisconsin, as- 
sisted by Moses Meexen, James R. Suita, J. B. Humpureys, J. T. 
Dent, G. H. Comstock and E. Y. Jennines. 

Mr. Jony H. WintersotH aM, of Fredericktown, Ohio, is authorised 
to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 

Messrs. W. H. and W. M. Wueerer are authorized agents for the 
Brother Jonathan, They wil] travel through different parts of Tennes- 
see, and also through the states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Joun N. Tutte, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 
gn and other States. 


He will travel throughout Michi 


——— 
LECTURING—CRITICISM—TRANCENDENTALISM. 

We are reminded by the advertisements of the various literary socie- 
ties of our city, that the /ectwring season has commenced. Orators and 
scientific men of renown, we perceive, have been engaged to give bril- 
liancy and usefulness to this, of late, favorite mode of blending instruc- 
tion with amusement. It has become fashionable for our “young men 
and maidens”’ to spend ¢hus their winter evenings, instead of at the 
theatres—which is unquestionably a great reform, unless the theatres 
were greatly reformed. Our city is by no means an intellectual city, 
however—probably the least so of any other in the union ;—[this thesis 
we mean to maintain on some future occasion. ]—and probably these 
lectures have not contributed much to elevate its character in that respect. 
They have been of too desultory a character to do much more than 
amuse. The mode of instruction is of a kind not to admit of sufficiently 
clese attention and thought, and as the lecturer had generally to finish 
his subject in one discourse, it is impossible that minute information can 
be conveyed, or depth of analysis exhibited. Only the prominent, popu- 
Jar, or most ornate parts of the subject are too apt tu be exhibited. We 
must except, of course, from this censure, as a general thing, the scienti- 
fic lectures. This mode is, on the contrary, peculiarly well adapted to 
convey scientific instruction, as it affords so good an opportunity of illus- 
tration by specimen and experiment. ‘‘ Our institutions,” however, do 
not appear to pay much attention to this—as nearly all their lectures are 
of a different character. However, be these things as they may, no 
doubt much more can be made cf them than has hitherto been done— 
if the auditory will think less of the amusement, and more of t 
tion to be conveyed. 


he instruc- 
It matters not so much what the lecturer says, if 
he induces thought and reflection, stimulates to study, and promotes the 
desire for mental progress. The mind of the auditory, then, should be 


tum without examination, but to study and criticise his assertions and 
arguments. We had some ‘strange doctrines”’ broached among us 
last winter, “ transcendental,’ and others that caused some little discus- 


sion—not so much as they deserved, however, nor sufficient to enable in 


quiring minds to form any very j ast notions of these very abstruse matters. 


Brother Jonathan’ circulates eaten- 











a 
Let us consider a little more fully then, this matter of critictsm—and 
By the 


thoughtful examination and 


we may say e word on the other subject by way of illustration. 


criticism which we recommend, we mean a 
candid reasoning upon the principles and arguments put forth, that the 


ad form an independent 


mind may judgment for itself. We do not mean 


that we should exercise or cultivate the power of detecting absurdities or 
errors, and then setting them in a glaring light, so as to become Sun te 
the hearers but death to the authors. This, to be sure, requires quick- 
ness or depth of analysis, extensive learning, and readiness of wit, and 
then it becomes an art. For this art of criticism we have little respect. 
Not to speak of it in past times, when it aimed at nothing more than to 
detect grammatical solecisms, or violations of received receipts for book- 
making, it seems to us that even with the most “ philosophical” preten- 
sions, it is very ept to be (as it nearly always has been) a department 
of literature from which little solid benefit can arise. In the first place, 
a mind much given to the exercise of criticism of this kind, is liable to 
be distracted from the pursuit ef knowledge for itself, and of far distant 
abstract and ultimate, and to take up with such principles, and to collect 
such facts and knowledge generally, as may best suit its purposes. Now, 
the principles best suited to the purpose, are those which ere popular 
and universally appreciated, and the facts such as are most specious and 
elegant. It is curious how powerful are balf-a-dozen facts and a couple 
of quotations arrayed on one side or the other of an argument, and how 
they should have none. When a subject is entertained and treated by 
itself, for the sake of developing new ideas, or overturning old errors, 


Wher, howe- 


ver, an opinien is fallen in with, whose author is known and associated 


the nind ia left to its own thought, unbiassed by passion. 


he mind as a moral agent, immediately some further feelings are 
aroused, of emulation, admiration, or aversion. This is quite natural, 
acd mostly has an uncontrollable tendency; and in cases of merit and 
demerit, it is certainly just—for there can be no merit or demerit indepen- 
dent of the moral agent to be praised or blamed. Hence, however we 
attempt in the review of actions or opinions to keep clear of personal 
feelings, it is impossible either to praise or censure with warmth or 
vigor, without admitting them. In criticism, which is generally done 
upon contemporaries, this principle must necessarily be more active than 


in 


elsewhere in literature; and if in most cases it is apt to be stronger than 

he love of truth and pure justice, it must be so here. As criticism must 
necessarily be thus personal, (we do not mean by the word what politicians 
do, namely, slander and invective directed against the individual,) it 
frequently must make use of the argumentum ad hominem, which is 
entice!y worthless as an addition to truth, and only valuable in a particu- 
lar case, or as an exhibit of witand satire. In like manner, the reductio 
ad absurdum is its chief weapon frem the armory of logic, which, as the 
name implies, is no more than an expose of weakness or absurdity in the 
adversary, not a statement or demonstration of what is the truth in the 
matter. We spoke of criticism being best supported by popular and 
generally appreciated principlea, and not the ultimate and purest princi- 
ples in morals, politics, or religion. This observation may be illustrated by 
reference to the very different style and success as critics of Macaulay,on one 
side, and Lowell, or (shall we say) Carlyle, on the other. Macaulay writes 
as if the present received notions on most subjects were right, and would 
always be maintained ;—as if society, though changing, as it had changed 
in soms things, in the main things had reached a never-changing, never-yiel- 
ding bottom. John Bunyan, he says, might have been a blackguard tinker 
—but he was no more a blackguard than the great mass of any community 
must inevitably be. How opposite is such a principle as this to those by 
which Lowell tries his subject. What more at variance with his method 
of pkilosophising. With him most things, either in speculation or prac- 
tice, are radically wrong. 


To him our life, in its present stake ‘‘is a false nature, it is not in the 


, 
harmony of things.” The institutions of scciety are all to be changed; 
the whole face of nature is to be renovated. Could he for a moment en- 
tertain the idea that the mass of any society must inevitably be such as 
they are, now, or were two hundred years ago? On the contrary he 
expects, no doubt, in two hundred or a thousand years such changes by 
the bringing to light certain hidden and internal laws of our spiritual na- 
ture es will effect a complete revolution, and mankind will literally be 
turned inside out (spiritually ef course.) We have beer reading some of 
these ‘transcendental’ doctrines in that prince of the dreamy philoso- 
phere, Emerson, one of whose nostrums for the renovating of the world, 
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is for each mind to allow itself to act, in what he calls a parallelism, to | stance has transpired in Pailadelphia, which at first was thought likely to 
the course of thought which is the natural tendency of the age; and in throw some light upon the affair, we fear however that no such result will 
regard to itself I cannot apprehend better than that he would have each | ‘@%e place. 

man obey his predominant impulses for good or evil. His is one of the It seems that on Wednesday of last week, a man named Miller or 
completest systems of materialism that can be found, for altho’ he un- | J2@cobi, wentto a German boarding house, in Philadelphia, and got into 
doubtedly acknowledges the existence of spirit, and says “I believe in | ® 4Uarrel with a man named Hayer—he returned the subsequent night, 
the eternal,’’ yet his doctrines go perhaps farther to destroy the value of and renewed the controversy, and at the same time took ene of the com- 
those terms and their ideas than anythat have yet been broached. For, the | P@"Y aside, and told him, that he was one of the men who committed the 
operations of mind, the actions of the will, the developement of moral | #bove murder, and that Hayer was his accomplice. The man informed 


feelings and the evolutions and advance of the whole of mankind, he re- Hayer of this, and he immediately went for a watchmanand had Jacobi 


gards as carried on by a system of laws er arrangements which go on, arrested. 

and as he expresses it ‘execute themselves’ with the same certainty and At his examination, he still persisted in his guilt, but refused to impli- 
regularity as do the laws of external nature. Unfortunately, however, | cate Hayer, who was discharged shortly after. On Saturday morning, 
for his opinions, (tho’ certainly fortunately for them in another respect, however, he asserted his entire innocence of murder, and declared tha 
for without it he would never have expressed them or given birth to | the confession was made, during a fit of temporary insanity, to which he 





them) he makes one exception, namely, that man must let these spiritual | WS subject, and feeling no desire t2 live, subject to this dreadful affliction 
laws alone and not oppose them ; and it is this opposition that he is writing he concocted the story, in the hope of throwing the $1000 reward, into 
against. By this lucky exception, he restores at once man’s long claimed | ‘he hands of a poor family. He then made a statement, shewing that he 
moral agency, which by binding us in as strict spiritual as physical laws, had never resided in New Jersey, and that at the time of the murder, he 
he had almost deprived him of. For if man may oppose and retard, or | W4 in Lehigh County, about 12 miles from Allentown. The letters 
even destroy the operation of this spiritual machinery, he can assist, ex- | found in his possession, shew that he is ,of highly respectable connec- 
pedite, and ina manner create it. Hence he may standas free, altho’ we | tions, and he has also testimonials, in which he is honorably and highly 
acknowledge the new doctrines of spiritual laws or causation, as before | spoken of. 

philosophers had began to suspect their existence, and mind was thought 

to be perfectly selfurging as well as self-directing, while nature was 

“bound fast in fate.” This is important in mental philosophy, but stil! 

more 80 in moral. There seems to be a tendency in the mind on the 

discovery of any new principle to dwell upon and exaggerate it to the ut. 
most, to recal it on every occasion, and to apply it wherever it is at all 
possible. Almost every new discovery has been carried too far at first, | 
and afterwards subsided into its just value. We do not mean has been 


The prisoner was sent to Moyamensing, until the truth or untruth of 


h’s statement shall be proved. 
——— a ——— 


Tue Orcan or Trisity Cuurcn. It is asserted that this instru- 
ment will be unequalled by any on this Continent—an appropriation of 
$10,000 has been made for it by the Vestry, and the contract for the inter- 
nal portion has been awarded to Mr. Henry Erben ef this city. We 
gather from the Churchman, some interesting particulars, with regard to its 

The case, or architectural elevation of the front is to be of rich gothic 
design, corresponding with the style of the building, and will form an 
important feature in the view of the interior of this noble edifice. 

The number of stops which this organ is to contain, is not so consider- 
able, as the magnitude of the instrument would lead most people to infer. 
It will barely exceed ¢hi:ty,as far as stops of pipes are concerned ; or, 
including the couplers, a tittle over forty. Many an instrument may be 
found which would vie with it in thatrespect. But the power and capa- 
bilities of an organ are no more to be inferred from the number of its stops 
than the extent of grandeur of a house is to be estimated merely from 
the number of rooms or chambers, without reference to their size or their 
furniture. The range or compass of the instrument, is altogether unpa- 
ralleled in this country. There will be as many as four diapason pipes, 
of sixteen feet in length; besides two red pipes, of the same dimensions, 
and a double diapason of thirty-two feet in length. The lateral dimen- 
sions of the latter will be 36 inches by 30, internal admeasurement. From 
these immense tubes, the deepest or gravest and most solemn sounds are 
produced ; other pipes ranging from them, in continually decreasing pro- 
portions, contributing their quota of relatively higher, more acute, and 
frequently if not invariably, more noisy tones. Thus, in a large organ, 
such as that under our notice, the pipes vary in size and length from those 
of a tiny goose-quill, up to those of the smoke flue of a large steamer. 

A single pipe, three feet square and three feet long, must necessarily 
occupy two hundred and seventy cubic feet of space ; which is actually 
more room than would be required for a small church organ containing 
various stops. Suppose such an orgen to measure six by four feet on the 
ground, and to stand eleven feet high, its solid contents would be but two 
hundred and sixty four feet. Yet we think we may venture to say that 
there are not a few church organs of yet smaller dimensions than that. 
Hence, may be inferred the usual grandeur of effect contemplated. 

The swell is to be of the most improved kind—invented a few years 
since by Dr. Hodges. The possible variety of combinations and modifi- 
cations of sound producible by the numerous mechanical stops, which will 
be made to operate upon the three ranks of keys, and pedals, of such an 

| instrument, must be almest, if not altogether, incalculable, and we have 

little hesitation in affirming, that it promises to be the grandest and most 

ful murder of several me:nbers of the Castner family, in Warren County, effective, if not the largest, organ ever erected jn the United States. 
| 


carried too far into practice, though this, too, has occurred, but in the 
estimation of those who have invented or subscribed to the new idea. 
Bacon thought that his new philosophy would do away the differences of 
talent, and that every man would be an equally good interpreter of na- 
ture. When the old forms and principles of Religion and Government 
began to be questioned, the acutest heads went farthest on the road of 
universal skepticism. The case appears the same in this matter of men- 
tal and moral laws und causation, and the influence of circumstances of 
al] sorts upon the intellectual agent. These doctrines which seem to 
have been gradually developing from the principle of the association of 
ideas from the time of Hume and Stewart, but especially since Brown 
so ably described the functions of the mind, and maintained more fully 
the self association of ideas, and involuntary operation of the intellectual 
faculties, have lately been applied to moral investigations. That idea of 
the ‘Spirit of the Age’ is she last inference from these doctrines, and 
we find allusions to it in almost every philosophical dissertation that ap- 
pears. Thus Bancroft in his lecture here last winter, created some sur- 
prise by his comparative annihilation of the individual agency, before this 
overmastering influence; Emerson would make you believe that the great- 
st spirits are those who are least self-acting, and most yielding to this 
influeace. Thea merit of a pipe is the clearness of its bore so as to al- 
low the readiest passage to a fluid, is according to him, the merit of the 
best and most efficacious souls. I find also, that Macauly insists con- 
siderably on this principle, and without any reasoning, supports it in his 
usual able manner, by an accumulation of instances. See the beginning 
of the Essay on Dryden. There is no doubt some truth in it, but in as 
much as it ostensibly tends to diminish moral and intellectual merit and 
responsibility, it appears to me that it is calculated to decieve. 
We shall endeavor to contribute something in an early number, to- 

wards forming a proper estimate of this trancendental philosophy. We 


are sure from the number of times the question “What is it?” has been 


put to us, that our readers will thank us for the atlempt, however we 


may succeed. There is a lamentable want of something definite said on 
the subject. 
ES 
Tue New Jenstry Munper. Our readers wil! remember, the dread- 


New Jersey, on the night of the 1st May last. The affair has remained tae Os oie 
A German musical periodical, published at Carlshrue, announces the 


shrouded in mystery ever since—a man named Carter, the only one upon 
greatest prodigy yet—a boy who has the power of emitting three vocal 


whom there was any suspicivn, having been tried, and discharged, as the 
jury failed to agree. During the past week however, a strange circum- 





sounds at one time, and therefore of executing music in three parts! 
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A NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
We pave made arrangements with the republishers of Blackwood's 
hizhly popular Magazine, and of the xeveral European Reviews, by which 


we are enabled to make the follow 


ng liberal offer to the future subscri- 
bers to the Brother Jonathan. We will supply for one year, one copy of 
this peper and 

One copy of Blackwood’s, or either of the Reviews, for 


Two R views . - 
: 
3 


2 


Four as . ; & 


9 
fT) 


$ 
¢ 
i 


The subscription always payable 


subscribers. 


It is unnecessary to speak of the quality of the literature thus offered 
at these low prices. Blackwood has long kept the lead of his contem- 
poraries, and the London, Westminster, Edinburgh, and Foreign Quar- 
terlies, are alike remarkable for the vigor of their articles—the deep 


learning and research they evince, and the valuable information they 
convey. 


These reprints are fac-similes of the original, and Blackwood’s is the 
only reprint of the kind in the Country. 

The recent subscribers to the Brother Jonathan, may have the benefit 
of the new arrangement, by forwarding the additional sum, and designa- 
ting the periodicals they wish to receive—and all persons desirous of 
availing themselves of it, must send direct to the publisher, 162 Nassau 


Street. 
= 


A Froatinc RaiproAv.—We find the following descripton of a new 
invention, contained in a letter from a gentleman in Cincinnati. 


“T was recently izvited to witness the operation of the model of a ma- 
chine (for boat it could not be called,) to navigate our inland water, 
The inventor is a young man of this place, and as is usual in such cases. 
is very enthusiastic in his expectations of its capabilities and powers. He 
says, tnat the passage hence to Pittsburgh (500 miles) can easily be per- 
formed by daylight. It may very properly be denominated a floating 
railroad—or a railroad which lays its own track and takes it up again 
when the passage over it has been made. It may be thus described, a 
series of oblong, air and water tight sections of any required length, 
breadth and depth are firmly secured side by side, upon an endless chain; 
this chain is distended to its utmost, upon a scale of cast iron wheels, 
supported by shafts upon a suitable frame work. These wheels are put 
into motion by the means of the steam engine. The frame work with its 
engine, boilers and wheels, may be called the locomotive ; the chain with 
its water floating power of water tight sections, the railroad. When it 
is placed upon the water, and the engines are put in motion, the endless 
chain (of railroad) traverses the surface of the paddles or wheels, by 
which the sections on the chain, in succession, are carried forward and 
eater the water, each doing its part in supporting the whole fabric, and 
are again taken up in their endless round at the stern wheel. One very 
navel characteristic of this machine, is, its adaptation to either water or 
land, so that it need not be retarded by sand bars or low water This is 
obvious when it is observed, that the floats or sections, during the time 


they are beneath the frame work, and of course supporting the whole, do | 
not advance at all but remain stationary, while the wheels pass over them, | 


when they leave the water or land, however, they go rapidly forward to 
redeem their places on the forward part of the craft and to bear up the 
structure, upon the frame work which supports the engine, &c. and 
above ihe chain and floats, the cabin for the accommodation of passengers 
is to be created. That this thing will move rapidly through or over the 
water | have no doubt, but think the enthusiastic inventor has over esti- 
mated its powers, or set too low an estimate upon the resistance it will 
meet with from the element through which it has to pass. 
— 
Sowetstna New.—A Mr. Swartz advertizes in a Norfolk paper, that 


he will charter a vessel for ten months, should sufficient encouragement | 


be offered, for an excursion to the Levant, &c, He states that ‘ Lon- 


don, Paris, Rome and Athens, would be the principal seaports for rest 


and recieation.”’ Price for the excursion $500. Ladies and gentlemen 


in Bai:imore, who may desire to become passengers, are requested to | 


leave their names with the Rev. Mr. Hamner. 


This excursion would at one time have been considered an underta- 


king of great magnitude, but now it can be completed within the year, 
and allow ample time to visit and inspect the various cities on the route. 
The idea is excellent, and we shall be surprised if Mr. Swartz fails to 
obtain a sufficient number of subscribers. 
mt 
A peserved Compiimest.—The mount upon which the Cincinnati 
Observatory is being constructed was called ‘ Mount Jda ;’ but on the day 
of laying the corner-stone, it was, by the unanimous vote of the Astrono- 
mical Society, changed to ‘Mount Adams,’—in honor of John Quincy 
Adams, who dedicated the edifice to its intended purposes. 


} 
in advance, and available only to mail 


a ee | 
| Mone Srasainc.—lIt is time that some, decisive steps were taken, in 
order to check the growing practice, and one so fraught with evil, of car. 
rying deadly weapons—at this time there are at least three persons in the 
tombs awaiting their trials, for assaults of this description, some having 
murdered their victims, whilst others have consigned them to a lingering 
and painful illnese. 
On Sunday night our City, as though determined not to be outdone by 
Philadelphia was made the scene of a mostdisgraceful outrage. A party 
of fellows—volunteer firemen and runners with Company 1/, were ina 
Porter-house, in West Broadway, when some of No. 27's late men, (that 
company having been disbanded fur disorderly conduct) came in, and a 
dispute arose, and they all went into the street. A young man named 
Stanley who was passing joined the melee, wher a rowdy of the worst 
kind, named Williams, raised a stone and threw it among the crowd. 
Stanley followed him to the corner of York street, where they stopped, 
and a parlance took place, and soon after Williams disappeared, and 
Stanley returned to the house bleeding profusely—was conyeyed to the 
hospital, and soon afterwards expired. He was stabbed in three places. 
Williams was arrested at a‘ crib’ in Laurens’ street, and has through- 


out behaved with a brutal and disgusting recklessness—he acknowledges 











that he killed him, and says he is sorry he did not kill many more. His 
shirt was found tu be bloody where be had wiped the gore from the fatal 
weapon. A coroner’s inquest was held upon the body and resulted in 
the verdict “‘ That Daniel Stanley came to his death by wounds and stabs 
wilfully inflicted by Peter Williams on the L9chinstant,”’ and the prisoner 
was fully committed to take his trial for murder. 

Let the Grand Jury also, follow the example of Philadelphia, and in- 
dict the whole department, as a nuisance—not that they are all bad—in- 
deed we know many respectable young men who belong to it—but the 
principle of volunteer firemen is bad, and while it exists, the evil can 


never be wholly corrected. It cries loudly for reform, and should be re- 
furmed altogether. 


Ae ee 
Tue Mormons. Joe Smith certainly the greatest and the most suc- 
cessful imposter ef modern time, is still adding to the number of hia de- 
luded followers, who seem to regard him with feelings of absolute rever- 
ence. How this influence is maintained for any length of time, is most 
wonderful. We can understand the infatuation which will suddenly pos 
sess a man, blinding his reason, and warping his judgement—a species of 
insanity in fact, but it usually passes off as suddenly as it came—here we 
find thousands of persona, separating themselves from kindred and friends 
and country—casting theic riches into a common fund—that bourne from 
whence no dollars usually return, and year afer year yielding to the influ- 
ence of a man who seems to possess no one quality either of head or 
heart, to give him the superiority he maintains. 

Nauvoo is said to contain at present a population of nearly 18000 souls 
—which this man rules, governs and directs at his will. On a recent 
occasion, the prophet had a gala day with the citizens of Nauvoo, 
when he entered about three hundred persons. Some very fulsome re- 
solutions were passed on the occasion, one of which we give to show the 
faith of the deluded in this arch impostor. 

Resolved, That, General Joseph Smith, whether we view him as a 
prophet at the head of the church ; a general atthe head of the Legion 
a mayor at the head of the citycouncil; or az a landlurd at the head of 
the table, he has few equals and no superiors. 


on 
Tue Grampus.—The benevolent work, namely, to relieve the families 
of the officers and seamen of the U. S. schooner Giampus which was 
lost at sea, is, we are pleased to hear, preceeding well. The subscrip- 
tion list is swelling fast, and already amounts toa handsome sum. With- 
in the last few days, one gentleman has sent $500 from Philadelphia; 
another $700 from New York; and another $1400 from Boston, as the 
fruits each of his own labor. 
charge of lists there. 


Several other benevolent persons have also 


a 
Mike Watsu was taken from the tombs on Monday last, and trans- 
ferred to Blackwell's Island to serve out his sentence of two months im- 
prisonment. A pistol was wrested from him in the keeper's room by 
Mr. Fallon, and after great difficulty he was placed by the side of his 
wife, in the carriage. It is said that he attempted to drown himself, 
twice, whilst crossing to the Island. He had sworn thathe sever would 


He took a ce!! on his arrival and re- 





be taken to the Penitentiary alive. 


' fused to leave it, even for his meals. 
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Correspondence of the Brother Jonathan. though she is a Pensylvanian—a: least, when she came to live here, she 


Baltimore, November 19, 1843. was from Lancastcr, Pa. Thus you see that Baltimore does not per- 


Mr. N. P. Willis, delivered a lecture befor the Mercantile Library As- form a fair share of literary labor, aliheugh we have those among us who 
sociation on Tuesday evening November 14th, and the general opinion of could not but succeed would they make the attempt. Why does not Dr. 
ose who heard it, was—that it was the most unsatisfact ry eo that | Collitis give us another book ?—the universal favur with which his lost 
ad ever been delivered before the association. Its only redeeming qua- | one was received should be an incitement to future endeavors. Thomas 


t 


ity was, its brevity, the entire time occupied in its delivery, being thirty J. Beach has written many clever end instructive tales, though | fear 
jive minutes, andas “ brevity is the soul of wit”—I suppose Mr. Wil his daily avocations will not permit him to indulge in literary pursuits as 
lis’s lecture is not devoid of such pretension. much as is consistent with bis taste. Charles Soraa has written some 
The principal drift of the lecture appeared to be the promulgation of a clever poems, but at present allows his pen to remain inactive. N.C. 


ew system of Theology, or Religion, termed the Pyramidical System, Brocks I have not seen in print lately. We have several other writers of 


and according to this, the relative places apportioned to persons on this light reading, who must excuse me for not mentioning them, as I cannot 


mmaginary pyramid in heaven, is by the furce and cultivation of their | “#!! to mind their names at present, although conversant wits tieir 


aiellects. According to this system, it is probable that the Hon. John productions. 
Quincy Adams would stand a very fair chance of occupying the topmost Me. Wallace, the musician, is expected here in a few days, when he 
round of the ladder. The “ Sun,” a paper that gives tone to the whole assists gratuitously, at a concert given by the lady managers of the St. 
city, and a large portion of the district of Columbia, animadverted on it | Mary’s orphaline free school, for the benefit of the orphaline assylum. 
in pretty strong terms. | This inatitution is under the charge of the sisters of charity, and at pre- 
The trial of Adam Horn for the murder of his wife in Baltimore coun- | 8¢%t boards, clothes, and educates fifty-eight orphans. Mr. Wallace’s 
assistance in such a good cause, proves that nature in bestowing on him 
such brilliant musical talents, has not neglected those choice qualities of 


the heart which give dignity and glory to her handiwork. 


a April is set down for to-morrow, but will probably not be commenc- 
ed, fora day or two. If you recollect, Horn after murdering his wife, 

“ut off her arms, legs, and head, and deposited them in different places, | 
t was either her head or body, he putin a barrel of whiskey, and kept | Mr. Forrest commences an engagement to-morrow evening, in the 


it ia his house. Should Horn escape for the murder in Baltimore coun- play of Hamlet—himself enacting the melancholy prince. There is one 
ty, he will be taken to Ohio, and indicted as Andrew Helman for the | P®8998® in Hamlet’s first soliloquy that may be taken in a literal sense 
as applicable to himself, when delivered by Mr. Forrest :—* O, that this 


tou selid flesh would melt;” for in truth the gentleman is getting rather 


same offen a p 
. ence there ; theugh there is not the smallest doubt but that he | 


will io } : : > : 

vill be convicted here as the evidence is of such a nature as it will be 

mpossible to baile. too burly to represent the Prince of Denmark. 

is—th Seale: : allay! .F noney i 
that one of the witnesses the grand jury had before them, immedi- | I hope Mr. Forrest may attract good houses, and put some money in 


| the treasury, for the concern needs it, having experienced a series of ill 


Rather a singular circumstance attending this trial 


sal . 

tely } » . her : ; 
ately on his return heme to the county, committed suicide by cutting his Siteiy ; hal ; 
throat, | luck since its opening—although Ritchings hes a fair company, sevecal of 


the ladies excepted. 

Monday, 20h. This morning the county court-room was crowded to 
excess, to hear the trialof Adam Horn. However, the case was postpo- 
ned in consequence of not being able to obtain a jury. He will be 
brought in again to-morrow morning. 

To-morrow evening the Revd Orville Dewey of your city delivers e@ 
lecture before the mercantile Library association—the subject selected by 
him is “ the Philosophy of History.” No doubt he will be greeted by a 
crowded audience, as lectures are very popular here, and are attended 


better than any other class of entertainment. 
ee 


DUNLAP AND HIS FLOWERS. 

Doubtless the age is improving ; the footsteps of taste and refinement 
are visible in almost every parlor window you pass. Here you see 
camellia just unfolding its snow white bud ; a little further on a red rose is 
peeping out through the plate glass into Broadway; and farther on— 
stay! that brings us to Dunlap’s again; not at his old stand, by Niblo’s; 
that is abandoned for a conservatory still more magnificent, at 635 
Broadway. Flowers have’a language of their own, and make their own 
signs. When yeu see them clustering together in a low window, nod- 
ding at you through the glass, and smiling a soft invitation to enter, who 
could resist their sweet importunity? You might, gentle reader; but as 
for us, we could no more pass by on the other side, than we could refrain 
from taking one glance at your own bright eyes (uf course you are & 
lady,) when that envious sunshade is allowed to drop gracefully down, 
as we bless you for allowing it to do sometimes, as you pass us on the 
Astor House steps; not that we live at the Astor, or wish to delude the 
& very equivocal compli- | unsophisticated into the belief, by picking our teeth at the entrance. 
ment by the by, but the man who shows up our oddities and foolish cus- | But “on green mossy banks where the buttercups grow,” bees always 
toms best—not neglecting the better class of society, is Harry France, _ come for honey; and ladies do pass very frequently before the Astor 
He needs no other man’s sou? riquet to endorse the excellence of his writ- | House steps; and we have witnessed a vibration of small sized parasols 
ings, as they carry evidence of their merit wherever they go. and sunshades in that parcicular place, which reminded us vividly of a 


If Horn is convicted, he may be justly called the modern Blue Beard ; 

end the probability is, his life will expiate the offence, as there appears 
to be very little sympathy for him, even should he be condemned to un- 
dergo the terrors of the law by hanging. Horn is a German by birth but 
has been in America eighteen or twenty years. In stature he is about 
ive feet five inches high, his countenance is not so bad as many persons 
and papers have represented it, and possesses nothing to induce aperson 
to believe him a wicked man ; its chief characteristic is repose, though 
occasionally it breaks into a cynical smile. He spends most of his time in 
reading a German prayer-book. 
There has not been an execution in Baltimore since 1837, when the 
eward of a brig was hung for murdering the Captain—and I hope 
many years will elapse before our city is again the scene of another one 
—public opinion is very strong among the thinking portion of this com- 
munity, against this custom of the darker ages, and the time is I trust 
not far distant, when our Creator's commandment to Moses on Mount 
Sinai—will not be set at nought by the laws of free and enlightened coun- 
tries. 

To turn to a subject more congenial to my taste, and I hope the taste 
of your readers in general, tlan legal and illegal marders—I will name 
literature, books, writing, ‘c., and by the by if you can tell me, or put 
me in the way of finding out who Harry France is, you will very much 
oblige me and I think a large proportion of your readers. I have often 
been amused and instructed by reading his clever and graphic sketches of 
Gotham—its customs, inhabitants and manner of doing busiuess. They 
may call Matthews or Neal—I do not mean “ the Neal’ but Joseph C. 
Neal of Pennsylvauian, the American “ Boz’’ 





St 


Speaking of the ‘‘ American Boz’ can any one give information—who | tulip bed in full bloom. 
is the “ Chinese Boz” or the “ Hotentot Boz"? I pause fora reply.” | There, just notice how beautifully our authoreraft is exhibited in the 
We Bakimoreans are dependant on New York and Philadelphia for lest sentence. We felt in gallantry constrained to abandon Dunlap’s 
the books we read, as well as the men who write them ;—we have men | window for the sex, but even then held firm to our allegiance to the sis; 





ere who can write—John P. Kennedy, for instance—but they do not | ter blossoms, and wove achain of butiercups and wwlips negligently 

seem disposed to give the public any further evidence of their genius, through the whole deviation. Let us draw ourselves up Broadway by 
Timothy S. Arthur is about the only Baltimorean at present, who caters the fragrant links again; and now, fair lady, if you have a fancy for our 
for the amusement of the reading community, and he resides In Phila- | company, walk in; we are not to be lured from this glorious spot dy 
lelnhi 


: é 


Mra WW A Ff. Annes ae nresent? er ‘ *° se ames } : 
phia. Mra. M. J Annan at present graces your literary circles— | your blandishments egain. 
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Be careful,—these Italian tiles that pave the entrance, though exceed- | 
ingly beautiful and quite unique, are a little too smooth for a very care- 
less walker, and that pretty foot might possibly glide over it more rapid- 
ly than perfect grace admits. No matter,—it makes a pretty excuse for 
watching those mouselike feet, as they creep in and out, between the 


folds of your gorgeous dress and this rich mosaic underneath. Pause a 


moment before you enter that fragrant labyrinth. You can see the blos- 


eoming exotics peeping at you through the entrance; and just at this 
place your ear first catches the silvery tinkle of water drops, as they 
rain into a basin somewhere within. 


Birds are singing in the neigh- 
borhood ; their song has overpowered the softer music of the water 
drops, so we will pass on and lose ourselves at once in this world of 
aweet blossoms. 

Dear lady, don't touch the flowers! they are expensive, and Dunlap 
might expect us to pay the damage; but take our arm and look at them 
¢o your heart’s content, as we walk along this tessellated pavement. 
How blandly the sunshine penetrates the glass roof overhead, and what | 


a length the green house is! Gently, gently! Let us inhale the delicious 
perfume! An orange tree or a cape-jassamine must be semewhere in 


this thicket of sweet plants, or pethaps the two blending their breath 
together. Excuse us, we got in love with flowers naturally, as we do 
with your own beautiful selves. Our scientific knowledge on both sub- 
jects is very limited indeed. We take both promiscuously, as they are 
sent from heaven, grateful for the sweet boon, but the study only mysti- 
fies us. That tall plant, so flexile and graceful, with delicate feathery 
foliage, may bea mountain-heath or a palm, for aught we know to the 
contrary. Enough for us, it is fragrant and beautiful,—placed just where 
it should be, on the brink of this pretty fountain. How brightly the spray 
flashes up and bathes the green and trembling branches all about. How 
vividly green all the leaves are which form the little amphitheatre around 
the fountain! Romantic, is’n’t it? Just the place to say love nonsense 
in, providing your voice were lifted half a tone above the soft bell like 
dropping of the waters, and the lady of our love stood by in your own 
graceful attitude, with a white hand pressed somewhat heavily on the 
arm, and her eyes—really, my dear madam, that glance—the perfume— 
this world of blossoms—and the soft sunshine trembling through—it 


would be pleasant to stay here, and thus, forever. Alas, the pleasures of 
an editor are but in dreaming! This printec’s fiend has aroused us and 
cries hoarsely for copy. Here, take our dream—take the lady—take 


Dunlap and bis flowers—grind them down into editorial, thou rapacious | 
spirit! 





Puysioayomy, on THE Science or Nature.—Dr. James Redfield, of 
this city, is the name of a new candidate for the honors of scientific dia- 
covery. This gentleman is preparing a work with something like the 
above title, in which he thinks he discovers clearly defined analogies 
between the forms of external nature and the bodies and minds of living 
beings. We haveconversed somewhat with the doctor on the results of 
his investigations, and have been surprised at the accumulation of strange 
knowledge and wonderful conclusions to which he has arrived. Can we 
not have some lectures from the doctor during the winter. We know 
¢oo little of his science to vouch for its claim to that title; but we are 
¢hat no subject would excite more curious thought than his. 

‘e-iiitees 

Frencu Srowation Craims.—A convention of the claimanta, for 
French spoilations previous to the year 1800, has been held in this city, 
and measures adopted to urge those claims on Congress during the next 
Session. The claimants seemed to have strong faith in the disposition 
of Government with regard to them, and indeed we believe their justice | 

| 


ees | 





has always been admitted. 

Bills have been passed in both branches at different periods, but they 
have been Jost for the want of simultaneous action in both. 

Among the members of the convention were a nephew of John Han- | 
cock, Captain John Bulkley of New York, and Capt. John Goodrich, of 
New Haven. The two latter are old shipmasters, who had not met 
since they were fellow prisoners at Guadaloupe, in 1798. 

——— - 

Hastr, Boatman! Haste'!—The Beranger of America, General 
Morris, bas written a new song with the above title, which has been 
published by Atwill. He has with his usual tact seized one of the popu- | 
lar Ethiopian melodies, which are just now so popular, and marrying it, 
with the aid of George Loder, to his own beautiful words, has made it as 
great a favorite with the elite as it heretofore has been with the million. 
The publisher bas been obliged to issue a second edition. 





Tue Hareers.—We find the following well-deserved compliment in 
the Courier and Inquirer of this city, and as it perfectly coincides with 
our opinion, we with much pleasure transfer it to our columns: 

, ER ry + 

“The Harpers’ great printing establishment.—W ell and widely 
known as these eminent publishers are throughout this country and Eu- 
rope, it is not probable that the public generally are aware of the immense 
scale on which their operations are conducted. The statistics of that 


| establishment would astonish the uninitiated, and to give them in full 


would require more spece than it is in our power to devote to sucha 


| subject. The enormous buildings on each side of Cliff-street, in which 


their steam-engines are propelling nearly half a hundred presses con- 
stantly at work—their type-foundry and stereotype establishment—their 
Subterranean deposit of at least a hundred tons of plates ready at 
any moment to be called into use as they are wanted—kept thus under 
ground to secure them against fire,—their army of clerks, overseers, and 
young women employed in the various departments of their business, 
really make up a literary world of which comparatively few peeple have 
anv conception, and which is pouring forth a daily flood of letters of 


| magnitude enough to enlighten and educate a continent; and what is of 


paramount importance to the public, this immense laboratory of learn- 
ing is in the hands of four men, whose intelligence, talent, and eaterprise 
furnish full security for a proper exercise of the great intellectual lever 
they wield. No apprehensions need be entertained of the tendency of 
anything that is permitted to appear from the Harper Press. We have 
known these gentlemen for twenty years, and that knowledge enables us 
to express the opinion that their character is as good a guarantee of the 
value of their literary issues, as that of Rothsenild to any amount nf mer- 
cantile paper; and it gives us pleasure, therefore, to know as we do, 
that the business establishment is at this time much larger, much more 
popular and much more profitable than it ever was before. 


——_——— hr EE 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue Park has been doing but a poor business during the week, if we 
except the nights of Damareaux, appearance. We are sorry that arrange- 
ments are not made for the production of Opera forthwith, with her as 
the prima donna. Why wait for Borghese, if it can be effected without 
her. It is evident that a stir must be made, and the sooner it is done 


| the better—for all concerned. 


THe Otympic has been literally crowded every night to witness Fra 
Diavolo, and The Savage and the Maiden. The latter is capital, the 
former queer,—very queer indeed. If Mr. Mitchell will produce these 
pieces, we must make comparisons, and thongh it be uncharitable to say 
it, we cannot disguise from ourself that in this instance they are indeed 
odious. Mrs. Booth can neither play, nor sing the music of Lady 
Alleash; and Everard, albeit a very good Yankee, and having consider- 
able rough humor, is unfitted for opera. However the public don’t go 
there to criticise—the chorusses are well done, and Mitchell’s Beppo 
keeps the audience in good humor—the house fills—the compary is 
regularly paid, and he pockets the profits. 

Nisto’s —The Equestrian Circus commenced here on Wedaeaday 
night, with a beautiful stud, and a full and efficient company, Mr. Rock- 
well being the conductor, and Alexander Rockwell! the clown, a very 


| important personage by the bye, during the equestrian performances. 


The entertainments were of the usual! varied kind, and the African min- 


strels gave great satisfaction. We have no doubt the place will be greatly 


r . } 
| patronized. We perceive that an afternoon performance takes place 


every Saturday at 2 o'clock for the benefit of the very juvenile. 

Tue Cuatnam with Jim Crow Rice, and the “ Pretty girls of Srill- 
burg,” has been doing well. Mr. Jamieson and Mrs. Preston have also 
been astonishing the pitites with the ‘ Lady of Lyons’ and pieces of a 
similar character, and Miss Rallia has completely danced herself into 
the good graces of the frequenters of this theatre, and very noisy 
admirers they certainly are. 

Mr. Duverna seems to have hit the taste of his patrons, and his suc- 
cess will no doubt be long continued. 

Trron's AMPHITHEATRE in the Bowery is a capitai place for an 
evenings amusement—it is well conducted, and the entertainments are 
unexceptionable. Gossin as the clown, is irresistibly droll. 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 

Castellan has been engaged to sing at the Concert of the Philadelphia 
Musical Fund Society. 

The Philhamonic Society give a Concert there on the 29th inst. 

The French Opera Company have arrived out at New Orleans in the 
steamer Neptune. A painful report is circulated of the sudden disap- 
pearance of Mile. Calve—it is said that she was engaged to a gentleman 
at New Orleans, and that for some cause he met her with indifference 


- 
ce 








or coolness, which it was feared had led her to commit a rash action. 
We sincerely trust the rumor is without foundation. 
Forbes has leased the Savannah theatre for a short season. 
The American Theatre, New Orleans is open under the management 
of Mra. Sefton. 
—— 


MUSICAL. 


The first undress Concert of the Philharmonic Society, took place at 
the Apollo Rooms on Saturday night, when the exclusives (which the 
subscribers perforce are, the subscription being $10 for four concerts) 
filled the room. We say undress, because we were certainly surprised 
to see 80 many (females especially) there in walking costume. “ The 
Government” should see to this, for it is unpardonable to admit any one 
so plebeianish among this aristocratic assembly. But enough of “ the 
Government” at present, we shall refer to them hereafter. 

Beethoven's magnificent symphony No. 7 in A, was the first piece in 
the programme, and was well given. It abounds in beauties of the most 
dissimilar character—it is, in fact, the recital of a beautiful story in 
music, and the different scenes and feelings ere strikingly pourtrayed. 
The slow Movement is @ perfect gem. 

Although the piece occupied three quarters of an hour, it was listened 
to with untiring interest. 

Signora Castellan then sang “‘ Quondo quell 'uom quell unico,” from 
the opera of “Ida della Torre,” with exquisite taste and deep feeling— 
we never heard her to greater advantage. 

The second part consisted of the overture to “ Zauberflote”—cavatina 
“ Va nel selenzio,” and the jubilee overture of Weber. The first was 
a slovenly performanee throughout—indeed, from the careless manner 
in which it was played, (and not a little blame is attributable to the con- 
ductor) it failed to produce any effect upon the audience. We would ex- 
cept from our condemnation Mr. Kyle, whose performance on the flute 
was the only redeeming feature. 


The closing overture, however, was a grand and overpowering per- 
formance, and called down an unanimous encere. The terrific crash of 
the instruments upon the introduction of the national anthem, is worthy 
of the master genius of the composer, and has a perfectly electrifying 
effect. 

We remarked that in this overture, Mr. Timm played a trombone— 
Mr. Alpers the big drum—Mr. Scarhfenberg the cymbals, and our old 
friend Dodsworth, the triangle—and it must be confessed they added 
greatly to the general effect. 


Although we censure the managers, or, we beg pardon ‘the Govern- 

t’ of the Society, we cheerfully admit that these are really the only 

Concerts we ever had in the City—they are rich musical treats, and we 
are sorry they are not within the means of the middling classes. 

inact 

Miss Louise Blanche Sloat, gives a grand Concert at the Washington 

Hotel on Monday evening, assisted by Signor Antognini, Mr. Alpers, 

Mr. Timm, Mr. Walters, Master Sconcia, &c. Judging from the pro- 


gramme, we should say it will be a delightful entertainment. 
—— 


ELECTIONS. 


Vermont.—On the 17th inst. an election took place for a member of 


men 


Congress, to fill a vacancy in the 2d district, which has resulted in the 
vice of the Hon John Callamer, whig. The whig gain since Sept., so 
far as ascertained, is 1025. 

Maine.—We have already announced the election of Mr. Severance, 
whig, inthe 34 district. In the 4th district, the whig gain as far as 
heard from, is about 2500—the result doubtful. 
c 


There is probably no 
Returns from 30 towns in the 7th district, 
give Robinson, whig, 1036; Carey, dem., 939; scattering 93. On the 
fourth trial the whigs elected the member of the legislature in the Brew- 


vice in the Sth district. 


er and Orrinton district, by 24 majority—at the previous trial a demo- 

crat came within three votes of an eletcion—close cutting. 
Florida.—The annual elections’ for members of the legislature took 

n Florida 


ved seem to have made a clean sweep. 


place on the 6th inst. The democrats, from the returns re- 


ce 

Mississippi.—The elections in this state for governor, members of 
congress and the legislature, and all other officers, from judges down to 
constables, took place en the 6ch inst. 


field, (except for congress,) whig, bond-paying democrats, and janti- | 
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There were three tickets in the ; 






359 





bond-paying democrats. In consequence of the state not being disiricted 
the whigs ran no candidate for congress, but voted for the bond paying 
democratic ticket. The returns indicate the election of A. G. Brown, 
the anti-bond-paying democratic candidate for governor. 

Michigan.—The Locos have it all in this State, the same as at the 
two preceding Elections. Gov. John S. Barry is reélected by about 
6,000 majority, the Senate is all Loco, and the House all but three or 
for Members, as well as the three Congressmen. 

Wisconsin-—-The election fur Congressional Delegates has resulted in 
favor of the Loco Focos. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


History or Eurore—from the Commencement of the French Revol’ 
tionin 1789, to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Ar- 
chibald Alison. In four volumes. New York, Harper & Brothers. 


This important work, by Mr. Alison, at length is completed without 
any abridgement; and with some amendments that render it more ac- 
ceptable to American citizens. However exceptionable according to our 
political views, are many of Mr. Alison’s theories of civil government, 
ecclesiastical establishments, and international policy ; yet they would 
scarcely have been regarded, had not his episode in the seventy-sixth 
chapter, on America, and his details concerning the United States, and 
the war with Britain from 1812 to 1814, given to them a prominence 
and an additional weight that could not Le everlooked. 

Mr. Alison having been apprized that some of his descriptions of the 
events of the war, and also that some of his delineations of our Federa} 
democratic institutions were inaccurate, requested that they might be 
specified for his correction. In conformity with that desire, Chancellor 
Kent transmitted to the author a series of remarks, and the North 
American Review developed a number of his misrepresentations, as wel} 
as Wiley & Putnam’s Book Circular. In consequence of these criti- 
cisms Mr. Alison sent to the Harpers, who have published the Ameri- 
can edition, several corrections for the text; yet, as they referred but to 
a small portion of Mr. Alison’s mistakes, the publishers, we opiae, right- 
ly decided to subjoin Chancellor Kent’s annotations, with the moat suita- 
ble explanations from the other seurces now mentioned, and also to unite 
with them many other notes which illustrate and amend Mr. Alison’s 
narration. 

The publishers have also conferred a great benefit upon the student of 
history, as well as upon all persons engeged in literary pursuits, by the 
addition of a copious Index. That a work of such a miscellaneous 
character, and of such a great diversity of details, should have been pub- 
lished without any means of ascertaining where to discover any charac- 
ter or fact which it was necessary to know, is a strange delinquency. 
That defect, however, is supplied, without any expense to the purcha- 
ser; as the fifty additional pages are inserted in the last number, at the 
same price as the former portions of the work. 

Exclusive of Mr. Alison’s “Church and State,” and monarchical and 
ariscocratical attachments—his volumes doubtless comprise an impartial 
and adequate delineation of those great mora! and political protracted 
convulsions which originated in the French Revolution of 1789. His 
high toned ethics convey lessons of peculiar force and adaptation; and 
while we have not one particle of fellow feeling for his antiquated semi- 
feudal opinions, and while we totally impugn all his views of Democracy 
and Republics as applied to our American principles and Common- 
wealths, yet we cannot resist the conviction that all attentive readers 
will derive from Mr. Alison’s history a deep rooted aversion to the whole 
system of nefarious duplicity and selfish aggrandizement ever exhibited 
by all the European monarchical governments ; and the solemn duplicate 
assurance, as “‘ what is morally wrong never can be politically right,” 
that his doctrine of national retribution is as true in ethics as any mathe 
matical axiom. Therefore, as Mr. Alison’s volumes can be 80 justly 
recommended as a standard work of high character, we doubt not, it 

will be commensurately disseminated. 


Tue Farmers’ Treasure. Appleton § Co.—This is a practical 
treatise on the nature and value of manures, also a brief account of all the 
recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry. Added to this isa valuable 
work on Productive Farming, by Joseph A. Smith, forming together, a 
treasure indeed, to those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


Tue Rameces or THE Emperor CuiNG Tin 1n Keanc Nas. Wil 


sn § Co.—This is No. 9 of Brother Jonathan Library, and professes 
a 


| 


SA 
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to be a faithful account of the adventures of the Emperor, but whether | The following short extract is all we have room for this week, but ws 


faithful or not, it is a capital story and well told. 


Tee Mepicat News And Lierary. Lea § Blanchard.—The ele- 
venth number of this excellent Medical journal is issued, its contents are 
eminently calculated to uphold the high reputation it has attained among 


the faculty. It is published at $1 a year in advance. 


A Course of Lecteres on THE CONSTITUTIONAL JURISPRUDENCE 
ov THe Umitep States.—This is the title of the one hundred and sixtieth 
number of ‘ The Family Library’ published by Harper and Brothers.— 
They are a course of lectures delivered annually in Columbia College by 
Wm. A. Duer, L. L. D., the late President of that Institution, and cor. 
tain such information, as every man should be acquainted with. It is 
needless to speak of their excellence, when the talents of the lecturer are 
80 well known. 


Tae Laptes’ Nationa Macazixe.—We have received from Gra- 
ham & Christy, No 2 Astor House, the December number of this popular 
monthly, which, since Mrs. Stephens has been associated in the editor- 
ship, has made rapid strides in public favor. The number before us is 
the last of the volume, and the proprietor seems determined that if merit 
can ensure the continuance of subscriptions, his next volume shall have 
an abundant increase. Tle embellishments are very beautiful—one of 
them, “ The Toilette,” a perfect gem. The plate of colored winter fa- 
shioas gives the latest styles for cloaks, bonnets and coats. Among the 
literery articles we notice the conclusion of Mrs. Stephens’s thrilling tale, 
“ Anna Taylor,’”’ which has been so anxiously looked for. Mrs. Osgood 
has a sweet poem in the number. We like everything about th's Maga- 
zine except the cover, which is too tawdry, and which we hope the pub- 
lisher will abandon with the present number. The number for this 
month is very good, both in embellishments and literary matter, but 
wonders are promised for January. 


Granam’s Lapys’ anp GentLemans’ Macazine ror Decemner. 
—We have received this from the same source and find it richly freight- 
ed. The first embellishment is an elaborate engraving by Welch and 
Walter, “ The Mothers’ Jewel,”’ from a painting by Parris, excellently 
dene. ‘ A Day in the Woods’ is in Dicks’ beat style, and the ‘ Winter 
Fashions’ are no doubt unexceptionable, we dare say N. P. Willis, would 
admitthis. ‘The Moss Roses, we don’t like—the design is very good, 
but the colors are not to our taste. We find among the list of contribut- 
ors to the present number, the names of Mesdames Sigourney, O-good, 
Embury, Mitchell, Orne, Willis, Street, Herbert, Peterson, Burton, 
&¢.—so thatit is unnecessary to say the contents are excellent. 


Tue Genttemans’ DavuGHrTeR is the title of No. 4, uniform edition, 
issued by Burgess and Swinger, price 124 cents. 


Tue Boy’s anp Girts’ MaGazine, edited by Mrs. S. Colman.— | 


The December number of this capital little magazine has been received 
from Burgess and Stringer. Among the contributors are the names of 
Sigourney, Osgood, Arthur, Sedgwick, Goold, &c, Mr. Colman has lately 
settled in Boston, and is one of the firm of T. H. Carter & Co., Publish- 
ers. Their works however, are found in this market—at Allen's, 139 
Nassau, and of the booksellers generally. Among those with which we 
are most especially pleased, were the Boys’ and Girls’ Annual, Youth’s 
Keepsake, The Ammalette, St, Nicholas’ Gift, The Gem, the Little 


Keepsake and the Little Gift. There is also for youths and Misses, the 


New Series by Mr. Abbott, of Marco Paul's Adventures, which we can 


heartily recommend. 


Hayp Book or Piants anp Frvits, or the Vecetaste KiINcDom by 
L. D. Chapin—Loltt, 156 Fulton Street. This is a book, which in all 
respects deserves popularity—the author has accomplished a herculean 
task, and has placed before us in a neat, elegant form, and in an under- 
standable manner, the whole secrets of the Vegetable Kingdom—a com- 
plete history of plants and fruits—their principles—comparative physio- 
logy—laws—species—their geography and topography, &c. &c. ; also 
some valuable statistics as regards grain, wheat, rye, oats, &c.—shewing 
the estimate of imports and exports in France, England, and the United 
States, indeed the work abounds in valuable information, and is alike 
creditable to the talents and industry of the author—it is such a one as 
should be placed in the hands of youth, leading as it does the mind toa 
siudy of the absorbing wonders of creation, and in its contemplation, 
reising it 

from Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


| excrement. 








Pi 


shall frequently gratify our readers with portions of the work. Thi, 
will be sufficient to show its character : 


“Each organ of a plant extracts from its food that which is necessar 
for its own sustenance and other parts, not assimilated, are separated 4, 
This, coming in contact with another organ in its cireulatior 
affurds nutriment to it, and so on with the third, etc.; and when incapa 
ble of further transformation, it is separated from the system by approp, 
at2 organs. Each part or organ is therefore fitted for special function; 
and one may receive very different substances from another. Thus ma: 
may receive carbonic acid into the stomach with impunity, and even with 


advantage ; but to receive it into the lungs, might, as it often does, pro. 


duce death. So alse with other transformations in the animal econom 
the kidneys, for example, separate fromthe body substances containing, 
large proportion of ritrogen, the liver those with an excess of carton an; 
the lungs principally those composed of oxygen and kydrogen. Volatile 


| oilsand alcohol, which are incapable of being assimilated, are exhaled 


through the lungs. Superabundant nitrogen is excrated as a@ liquii 
excrement from the body and passes through certainducts ; all gaseouy 
matter passing through the lungs and all incapable of further transfor. 
mation, through the intestinal canal. Transformations of the compound 
of plants are constantly taking place during their life ; and, as a cons. 
quence, gaseous substances are eliminased by the leaves and blossom, 
Solid excrement is deposited in the bark. Soluble substances containixg 
carbon, are excreted by the roots and are absorbed by the soil, where they 
tdecay or putrefy and become nutriment, as humus, for another gener. 
ion of plants. Decayed leaves and old roots of grass thus become hy. 
mus. ‘These excretions are most abundant during blosseming and the 
diminish after the maturity of fruits. 


Wirey axp Potsams’ CataLocuz.—We have received a handsom:. 
ly printed Catalogue of 87 pages of the valuable collection of these ex. 
censive publishers. The works are admirably arranged under appropris- 
te heads, classified in subjects, with the prices affixed. It is unquestion- 
ably the most convenient one we have ever met with, and will be an ex- 
cellent guide for those persons purchasing books. 


Tuinxs-I-to-Mysetr A serio, ludicro, tragico, comico, Tale. W. W. 
Dodd, corner of Park Row and Spruce, price 25 cents. 

Nep Myers, or a Lire perore THE Mast. Edited by J. Fennimor 
Cooper.—Lea & Blanchard. This is a most exciting history of the vi. 
eissitudes of a sailors’ life, and will be read with deep interest by th, 


| admirers of sea-tales. 


Wits’ Porms.—An extra of the New York Mirror of last week, 
contains the aroma of all the poems that Willis has written. We have 
read them over and over again, years ago, when Willis was a student‘: 
Yale College, and we, full of youthful enthusiasm, took a ride of twenty. 
five miles for ne earthly reason except the purchase of these very poems 
Hagar in the Wilderness we learned by heart on our way home, ac 
there it has rested ever since, a perpetual endorsement for the goo! 
feelings aud high principles of the author. If Willis had never writte: 
anything except this collection of poems, he would be beloved ani 
revered even more than he is now admired. For our part, we combiz 
old and new associations so completely, that our feelings are very equal) 
blended. Poetry seems the natural language of religion, and we cann 
but regret that such poems as these do not more frequently light th 


reputation of our author at the present day. 


Beautiful as are his ta 
and more worldly productions, it is these poems above all ethers thi 


Willis would wish his child to read and be proud of. 


Tue Lapigs’ Compaston for December: IV. Ii. Snowden, 
Fullten-street. 


The above has been received from the publisher. 


REPUBLICATION OF THE QvaRTERLY Reviews. We have rece! 


from Leonard Scott & Co., 112 Fulton-street, a republication of ti 
London, Edinburgh, Westminster, and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, prz 
ted in beautiful style, better indeed than the originals. Such valuab 
publications cannot fail to be appreciated, and we have no doubt that ‘tt? 
low price at which they are published, wil! secure for them a very geners 
circulation. The proprietors of the Brother Jonathan, (vide advertiz- 
ment), it will be perceived, have made such arrangements that subsc!- 
bers to this paper, and one or more of the Reviews, will receive them o= 
reduced terms. 


Goney’s Lapy’s Book for December has been handed to us by Gea 
ham & Christy, 2 Astor House.—Its embellishments are exceedingly 
beautiful, and the contents more than usually brilliant. Miss Leslie, M. 


Browne, Mrs. Annan, Epes Sargent, Seba Smith, and Arthur, are the 
principal contributors. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CALEDONIA. 
SIXTEEN DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


The steam-ship Caledonia arrived at her dock, East Boston, on Mon- 
day morning, after a passage of fifteen and a half days, bringing news 
to the 4th instant, inclusive. She had 65 passengers, among them the 
celebrated violinist, Ore Butt. 

The Acadia arrived out in ten days and nine hours, and che Great 
Western in twelve days and seventeen hours, 

The general topic of conversation in England was the result of the 
city of London election, Mr. Pattison having been returned by the small 
majority of 165, to the surprise of both parties. Thus the commercial 
metropolis of the world has declared in favor of those principles of free 
trade, so recently promulgated by the league, headed by Cobden, 
Bright and others. London is now the head quarters. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland continues quiet. Troops have been poured in at every quar- 
ter, but though the agitation has decreased in furor, it is still as efiec- 
Live as ever. 


Conciliation Hall, erected by the Repeal Association for their meet- 
ings, has been opened. It is said to be a spacious and handsome struc- 
ture. At the first meeting Mr. O'Connell cautioned the repealers not to 
commit any act of violence, nor to enter into any secret association. 


‘Tam very far,” said he, ‘‘ from saying that no extremity of misgov- 
ernment will justify a nation in resorting to measures of active resis- 
tance. To maintain such a doctrine would be to impugn the principles 
which placed the house of Brunswick upon the throne of England. It 
would be to question the right to the crowns of France and Belgium, 
enjoyed by the sovereigns upon whom our gracious queen has been ad- 
vised to lavish those royal courtesies which she had spontancously de- 
signed for her Irish subjects. But, on the other hand, he who adopts 
measures which may cost the life of a single human being incurs a fear- 
fal responsibility which nothing but the gravest extremities of national 
danger can sanction. A month of civil war would produce incalculable 
miseries to all classes of our population; and, if these considerations 
were not sufficient to deter all guod men from reliance upon physical 
iorce, motives of policy would be no less overruling. A rebellious out- 
break would be fatal to the success of our national cause. In these days 
great political changes are effected, not by the force of arms, but by the 
power of opinion. Ours is peculiarly a cause which depends upon opin- 
ion. Convince the world of the rectitude of your purposes and of the 
expediency of your ends and you may defy the hostile preparations of 
every foe. Time, the progress of events, the righteousness of our claims, 
peaceful but untiring exertions to give effect to our invincible resolution, 
the sympathy of mankind, the blessing of Providence, will infallibly ob- 
tain for us final deliverance from misrule.”” 


Among many sums handed in were £150 from Philadelphia and £100 

from Washington. The rent for the week was £2,284. 
_ At a subsequent meeting Mr. O'Connell moved, ‘‘that the people of 
ireland should present an address to the Queen, complaining of the pre- 
sent Administration, and imploring her to take to her councils men more 
worthy of her con‘idence than those who were now around her ; and that 
& new committee be appointed to arrange and draw up the requisite 
memorials.” 

An application had been made to the clerk of the crewn, to receive in- 
formations to sustain a charge of perjury against the government in- 
former, but that functionary had declined to take them. The Judge sub- 
sequently permitted the information to be sworn to, and also the statement 
that they had been tendered to the Clerk and refused. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench opened on the 2d inst., when the Judge 
addressed the Grand Jury, principally on the subject of the pending pro- 
secution of the princ'pul parties connected with the Repeal movement. 

In the course of his remarks he said : 

It would appear to me that a principal obyject, and an earnest request 
©: those multitudes, was to strictly abstain at those times to hazard any 
breach of the peace. The charge, as I understand it, is this—namely, an 
intention to intimidate, hy the demonstration of great physical force, all 
persons who might be adverse to an alteration of the constitution and go- 
vernment of this countr7, and also and especially by such demonstrations 
to effect or endeavor to afiect the proceedings of the legislature on the 
subject. ‘The exhibition of immense bodies of men, being persons peti- 
toning for a repeal of the Union, and at the same time asserting in their 
presence, that in part, at least, by their intervention it must and should 
take place, seems to me to afford ground for charging it in the indict- 
ment, as @ purpose of intimidation.” 

His lordship then referred to the receipt of monies from different parts 
of the United Kingdom, and from foreign countries and said, 
The question on this will then, as I apprehend, be whether these con- 


tributions were so received fur the purposes charged by the indictment, 
or at least whether it does not so raise the question, or presumption on 
the evidence, either direct or inferential, as to make it @ case requiring @ 
defence from the parties charged in the indictment 

In conclusion, his lordship said— 

“Tt is a most important case ; indeed, important is scarcely a suffici- 
ently emphatic adjective to apply to it—for, from the moment which has 
led to it, from the means used in the conduct of that movement, and from 
its possible results, it isin my mind a most awful charge ; but this I only 
mention a3 proving the great necessity for a strictly impartial judgment 
upon its legal character.” 

The future meetings of the Loyal National Repeal Association are to 
be held with closed doors ! 
—our doers are open to all—why don’t those who abuse come and listen 
to us 7” 
of admission on payment is suspended ’—* strangers cannot be admit- 
ted.” 


* * > 


Formerly the cry was, ‘“‘ We court inquiry 


The official notice now announces that—‘‘ The usual privilege 


INDIA. 


Tranquility prevailed in the interior at the last accounts. Se'nde was 
also perfectly quiet—the troops healthy, and the native princes and the 
people along the banks were beginning to see the vast importance of 
throwing open the navigation of the Indus and encouraging commerce 
along the whole of its extensive course. The hostile tribes on the west, 
the friends of the Affghans, were beginning also to be sensible of its 
effects in another respect. The conduct of the Governor, Sir Charles 
Napier, was giving general satisfaction. 

A most extraordinary discovery was effected, in July last, at Bombay, 
of a confederacy for plundering boats, robbing ships, and smuggling goods. 
This gang had existed for at least a quarter of a century in the most 
populous part of the town. They are also supposed to be connected 
with the pirates and murderers who, even now, so frequently commit the 
greatest atrocities within almost the hail of the police and other suathori- 
ties of that important naval station. No discovery was ever made of the 
gang until one of the accomplices gave a clue which led to the seizure of 
their books and to the developement of the whole system, which was 
organized in the most perfect manner. 


ITALY. 


Fresh disturbances had broken out in Bologna and its neighbornood— 
and a great portion of the county was in a disturbed state. 


SPAIN. 


The affairs of the Peninsula remain in the same unsettled state. An- 
other conspiracy had been discovered by the Junta Barcelona to betray 
the city into the hands of the national troops. 

Another attempt at revolution had been made in Grenada. Fighting 
took place, and some persons were wounded or killed. 


GREECE. 


A counter-revolution has been attempted in Greece. General Coloc. 
troni, one of King Otho’s aides-de-camp, had attempted to seduce the 
troops to an abandonment of their allegiance. The plot was detected, 
and the traiter denounced. His Majesty convened the Council of State, 
and solemnly denied any participation in or knowledge of the design. 
The reluctance which his Majesty evinced to surrender up the officer, 
whose inveterate dislike to constitutional rule had nearly involved him- 
self and his Royal master in irretrievable ruin, created seme doubts of 
the integrity of purpose by which the King was actuated in making the 
disclaimer. He was, however, at length surrendered to the authorities ; 
and, with a moderation which has distinguished the leaders of the revo- 
lution throughout their proceedings, was merely ordered to quit the coun- 
try he had sought to deprive of its newly-acquired liberties; to involve it 
in confusion, and provoke an insurrection which could only have been 
suppressed in extensive bloodshed. The populace were so enraged with 
the justly obnoxious minivn, that he was falling a victim to their rage. 
He was, however, rescued, and at length succeeded in effeeting his 
escape. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that Colletti and Mavrocordato have 
both been recalled to Athens, to take part in the government. Every 
thing was tranquil there at the last accounts. 


FRANCE, 


The Paris papers of Wednesday are chiefly occupied with a report of 
the trial of a band of housebreakers, who committed no fewer than 57 
robberies during the last winter in the Faubourg St. Germain alone. 
There are, it appears, no police in that quarter of the city. His Royal 
Highness and the Duchess de Nemours will shortly visit her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. According to the Courrier J’rancais, Mesdame 
Adelaide D’Orleans has made a.will, appointing the Prince de Joinville 
her “ universal legatee, on condition of his paying his brother the Duke 
| de Montpensier 10,000,000 francs.” The Duke d’Aumale, who was last 

heard of at Turin, will remain six months Governor of Constantine, and 

then succeed Marshall Bugeaud as Governor General of Algeria, The 

causes assigned for the decline of the French funds are various. 1. 

Tke condition of Spain. 2. The disturbances in Italy. 3. The revolu- 

tion in Greece. The marriage of the young queen is expected to tran- 
| quillise Spain. Of the three candidates for her hand, the brother of the 
| King of Naples appears to stand the best chance. There was ro fresh 
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telegraphic despatch from Spain. Senor Olozaga passed through Bor- 
deaux on Sunday, on his way to Madrid. 
AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian government is about to send not only a diplomatic agent 
to China, but also a vessel of war to protect such Austrian subjects as 
may visit China for commercial purposes. 

GERMANY. 

A Berlin letter, of the 23d ultimo, states that in the conferences which 
are now being held in the German Customs Union, not only the British 
Ambassador, but also seven commercial agents from London, Liverpool, 
and Manchester take part. 


Canpirr, Nov. 1.—The result of the Special Commission has done 
little to allay the spirit by which the Rebeccaites have been actuated. 
As a proof of this all the jurymen by whom John Hughes was convicted 
have received threatening letters, and four shots were fired through the 
windows of the foreman’s house on Sunday evening last. 


Hughes is transported for twenty years—Jones seven years, and the 
Morgans twelve and six months imprisonment. 


COMMERCIAL SUMMARY. 
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mounted in the style ofthe bird of Paradise; they are shaded in colours 


to match the materia! of the bonnet—sometimes two are placed inelinj 
to the same side. One of the prettiest novelties is the bonnet of velvet 


| colibié, ornamented with marabouts calib:é, which is a mixture of blue 


and red glacé with white; the capote Andalouse is also approved. Fo, 
caps, the paysanne form is most fashionable, with small crowns, fy; 
bead-piece and lappets. Caps 4 la vielle are also pretty, baving neeuds 
and agremens of ribbon and lappett. All articles of embroidery run op 


| spots, rings, the coffee-herry, and, after these, running patterns en vermj. 


celle, filliagree, &e. Pocket handkerchiefs are with borders of large 
coloured spots, scrolls of one or two colours, with corners and initials 
It is remarked that coiffures of hair are generally worn rather higher ep 


| negl'gé, the style in bandeaux, with tortoiseshell comb for parties, inter. 


mixed with flowers or a wreath of reses, placed above the forehead 
Dress hats are of Castillane, Moutespan, Peri, Aragonaise style. Th, 


| litte couronne Peri in gold and beads a jour encircles the head, and 
| fastens behind with tassels. —London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of 


Liverroot Cottos Market, Nov. 4.—Review for the week end- | 
ing October 27.—Throughout the past week we have uniformly had a | 


quiet Cotton Market, and a further decline of 1-8d. per lb. has been sub- 
mitted to for the most current qualities of American and Surats. Brazil 
and Egyptian are however without change. The Sales of the week limit- 
ed to 18,290 Bales, of which 2,700 American and 300 Egyptian have 
been taken on speculation, and 50 American and 150 Surat tor export. 
There were offered to-day by Public Auction 850 Sea Islands and 200 
Stained ditto—of the former 260 bales were sold at 114d. to 16d., and 
of the latter 90 at 4gd. to 7d. per lb. ‘The prices obtained were 44. to 
4d. per lb. lower than those of private business. 
Review for the week ending November 3. 

The Steamer “Great Western” has arrived, with intelligence three 
days later than that previously received. The accounts of the weather 
and the crops are still conflicting, but are upon the whole regarded as 
being favorable ; our Market has consequently become firmer, and an 
increased business has yesterday and to-day been done, at prices rather 
better than those current in the early part of the week. 

The sales of the week are limited to 10 020 Bales, of which 5,000 are 
American taken on Speculation. The Import of the week is 10,629 
Bales. 

Provistons.—A good deal of enquiry has been made for American 
Beef and Pork for ships’ use during the week, but little business has been 
done on account of the smal|ness of the stock ; for what has been sold, 
however, better prices have been realised, sey from 23 to 3s per tierce 
beyond last week’s currency. For home consumption there has not been 
mnch business done in American Provisions, but prices are firm; smoked 
Hams realise from 52s to 54s, and pickled ditto 343 to 46s per cwt. 
Lard, in kegs, fetches 403, and casks 334 to 383 6d per cwt 

Topacco.—There continues a regular demand, but the transactions are 
not extensive. The sales last month were 970 bhds., viz: 110 Virginia 
Leaf, 120 Stemmed, 187 Kentucky Leafand 543 stemmed. Full prices 
are obtained for all descriptions. The sampling of recent imports is still 
going on. 

In the condition of the Money Market there has been no change of 
moment. Money continues abundant and cheap. Good Bills can be 
readily discounted in London at 2 or 2 per cent. The prices of public 
securities have been pretty steady, and the transactions during the past 
fortnight have been to a fair extent. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Every variety of silk material, with velvets and cachemires, are in de- 
mand for the present season. For simple every day wear, plaid cache- 
mires and flannels Ecossaises, with crapes of Thibet wool, checked or 
striped, and Pekins de laine, are principally used for the robes redingote 
and peignoirs fermés; the make is high, with full backs and tight sleeves, 
ornamented with jockeys, godets, or double biais, and pelerines of smail 
size, covering the shoulders, and buttoning in front from top to bottom. 
Corsages continue to be made long, but not in the extreme, a little 
busque, but without making a very sharp point; skirts are also still very 
long ; generally speaking, bedies are made high, in the style of puritaine 
redingote. 
ed by gold, silver, beads, or bugles. Resilles, fringes of chenile, cord or 
coloured silks, with point de Venise and silk guipure, are all used to or- 
nament the redingotes of satin or velvet. 

Fur is now re-appearing, and will be much worn, not only for muffs, 
pelerines, &c., but as trimmings of dresses, for which purpose swansdown, 
chinchilla, ermine, sable, grébe, martin are all employed. The pelisses 
bournous and manteaux will all be worn this winter; but though retain- 
ing the same names, will offer seme novelty, both to make and ornament. 
The new scarf, termed échape yacht Victozia, is a tartan plaid of large 
pattern, and very soft texture. Pelisses of cachemire are lined with satin, 


quilted in patterns like embroidery. Scarfs of velours caméleon are with | would be severely punished if they should again be guilty of adulera- 


revers, and have half sleeves. 
Veils, as well as lace, will continue to be introduced on autumnal and 





Gimp still forms a favourite trimming, and it is often enrich- | 





winter bonnets; they accord well with the satin, veivet, velours epinglé, | 
: | steamers for the Black Sea. 


figured silks now in use. Bonnets remain small and low at the ears, a 
little more rounded in the crown, and the fronts rather more eva:é (open) 
Green velvet bonnets have been lined with white velvet, and white satin 
bonnets with pink. Many velvet bonnets are ornamented with feathers, 


| 


Fashion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert's visit to the University of Cambridge, 
was accompanied by peagantry, splendor, and a demonstration of loyal.y, 
which does honor alike to the University as to the Queen herself. 

The Grand Duke Michael of Ruasia, left London, for Rotterdam, og 
the 2d inst. 


The Duke and Duchess de Nemours were to leave Paris for London 
on the 8th inst, 


Captain Wallis, who has succeeded Lord John Hay in the command of 
the Warspite, was second Lieutenant of the Shannon, when he captured 
the Chesapeake. 


The new act “ for the better protection of private character, and for 
more effectually securing the liberty of the press, and for better prevent 
ing abuses in exercising the said liberty, came into operation on Wedoe- 


| day the 1st inst. 


It is understood that a marriage is on the tapis between Lady Chan. 
trey, relict of the late Sir Francis Chantrey, the eminent sculptor, and Mr. 
Corbould, the artist.—Morning Chronicle. 


Lord W. Hervey is to be secretary to the embassy at Paris, in the 
place of Mr. H. Bulwer, appointed to succeed Mr. Aston at Madrid — 
Court Journal. 

The colossal statue of the immortal naval hero, which is destined to 
be placed on the top of the column in Trafalgar-square, is now complete. 


The rump steak dinner on the top of Nelson's Column came off on 
Monday last, of which fourteen persons engaged on the works partook 
The steaks were run up by a pulley, and when they arrived at thelr proud 
eminence were found to be ‘‘ piping hot,” and appeared to be highly re- 
lished by the diners-out “twixt the pale moon and the earth.” A few 
bottles of champagne furnished the party with the means of takiog wine 
with Jupiter, when having achieved this wonder in the science of gastro 


nomy, the party returned to “ dull earth’’ and finished the evening at the 
Trafalgar Hotel. 


fhe Dublin Evening Mail, of Friday, states that a rumor prevails, 
which had its origin in Roman Catholic circles, that Dr. Higgins, the 
titular Bishop of Armagh, haa been summoned to Rome, to answer, before 
the “ sovereign pontiff’ for an expression used by him, in reference to 
England, at one of the early repeal meetings. 


Lloyd’s Shipping List contains fearful evidence of the destruction to 
life and property caused by the late gales. Not less than sixty total o 
partial wrecks are recorded under date October 28 and 29, and the lows 
of life, though not yet ascertained with accuracy, will we fear prove to 
be great. 

Another trial of the atmospheric railway, which is now nearly com- 
pleted, between Dublin and Dalkey, took place last week, when the 
speed attained was fully sixty miles an hour. 

The trial of a London merchant of the name of Zulueta, on a charze 
of being engaged in the African slave trade has resulted in his acquittal. 

About 2500 boxes of American cheese, were offered for sale, at Liver- 
pool, of which 1600 sold at from 40 shillings to 52 shillings sterling. The 
trade in this article is becoming one of great importance. 

The German Princes are imitating the example of Father Matthew. 
The King of Bavaria has passed a decree, compelling all municipal ma- 
gistrates to become heads of Temperance Societies. 

A Hist.—The police of Dax has adopted proceedings against the 
adulterators of milk, which are greatly required also elsewhere. A few 
days since 19 dealers were convicted at Dax, by means of the lactome- 
ter, of having mixed water with their milk. This being the first detec 
tion, the adulterators were allowed to escape with the loss of their milk, 
which was thrown away by the police; but they were informed chat they 


tion.—French paper. 
The Russian government is having built in England four other wat 
Wreck oF THE Pecasus.—A bottle has been picked up at Walborne, 


on the Norfolk coast, which contained a piece of paper on which the fol- 
lowing had been written, in all probability by the gentleman whose name 
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it beara, almost at the last moment:—‘‘Pegasus—God help us! she’s | 


sinking! The bottle’s empty—'twill swim, and we also, into eternity ! 
farewell !—Ettos.” 

As indicative of the state of trade, we may notice the greater employ- 
ment that exists for money. The circulation of the bank has been in- 
creased, while, according to the last returns, the secarities and deposits 
have been decreased. Tae stock of the precious metals now in the cof- 
fers of the corporation is not less than £ 12,078,000. 


Accounts from Scotland intimate that the non-intrusion riots have | 


ceased for the present, but that incendiary threats had been extensively 
circulated in disguised hands. 


and, ultimately, their houses should be burnt down, if they persisted in 
refusing to grant sites for tree churches. And this is religion! 


A new steam-vessel is to be commenced forthwith on the slip where 


the Worcester was constructed. She is to be one of the largest ever built, | 


as her length will exceed by 25 feet that of largest 120 gun ship in the 
royal navy. Her engines will be of 200 horse power, and she is to be 
called the Terrible. 

Since the 25th March last, up to 19th of October, one million and a 
half of persons have paid tol! at the Thames Tunnel. 


The Rev. Mr. Newman has given his friends (and it is believed his 
diocesan) to understand that he has relinquished all connection with 
periodical controversial literature. —Church Intelligencer. 


It is said that the Hebrew city electors were virtually disfranchised 
in consequence of the polling day being fixed for Saturday, which is the 
Jewish sabbath, and their laws do not permit them to meddle with any 
civil affsira on that day. The majority would have voted for Mr. Baring. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Drury Lase.—Donizetti’s opera of “ La Favorite’ has been recei- 
ved here with undivided approbation. Carlotta Grisi and Petitpa were 
expected to leave at the end of October. An opera by Balfe is in rehear- 
sal, the libretto by Bunn. Covent Garden commenced its third season 
on Monday the 30th ult. with an olla pdorida company and perform- 
ance. After the piece called * Quits, or War versus Law ’’—grotesque 
dancing—a savoyard song, &>., a ballet pantomime in one act, entitled 
“ L’Andalousie”’ was produced, in which Mr. Lanrercon and the 
Ridgways appeared, but he was hissed and hooted off, amid the “ clamor 
virum” of whistling, yelling, cat-calling, &c. The infants Castelli 
appeared in a vaudeville, but their performance not being relished, Col- 
brun, one of the children, quitted the stage, when Wallack, the lessee, 
rushed on, and seizing the hand of the child, exclaimed, in a tone of 
excessive anger—* The conduct of this child ought to be a reproach to 
the blackguards up there." Immediately, noises of all descriptions were 
heard—cries of “ insult—insult—apology,” were heard from all sides, 
and Mr. Wallack was compelled to make some sort of an apology, and 
tranquility was partial!y restored. 

Mr. Wallack, in a letter to the Morning Chronicle, says, in reference 
to the row—‘ That an organised opposition was got up that night by 
rival and interested parties, who, by signals and other preconcerted 
means, gave adetermined opposition to every part of the performance.” 
Mr. Wallack admits that the Castelli company “ has not come up to the 
point of excellence which he was assured it possessed, and also that the 
public is not so favorable to that nature of performance as he had hoped.” 

Hay Market.—Mr. Farren has had a stroke of apoplexy, and re- 
mains in @ very precarious state. A farce, called London, Birmingham, 
and Bristol, (imitated from Paris, Orleans, et Rouen) was preduced 
here. It is rather an amusing game of cross-purposes, smartly written 
(by Morton, we believe) and cleverly acted, especially by Buckstone, 
whose character of Blondle Bristle, a guitar-player, is very whimsical. 
A piece called “‘ Hortense and Victoire, or False Pride,’ from the 
French, has been eminently successful. 


Paincess’s.—This house is doing well—several novelties have been 
produced with great success. An English version of Don Pasquele, 
with Gracia and Paul Bedford, in the place of Grisi and Lablache, gave 
much satisfaction. 


Surrey.—The “ wind sits in the shoulder ’’ of the dramatic sail here, 
and T. P. Cooke is, in all the glory of his Seamanship, attracting the 
West Enders over the water to see his admirable personification of a 
British Tar. Mr. Hicks is again engaged here—the great Hicks! He 
is as melodramatic and powerful as ever. He is just the build of a ban- 
dit of the heights of Cuthroatini, or the Valley of Strikemafterdark. 
Glorious Hicks! beloved of Pitt and adored of Gallery! let Phelps and 
Anderson pay at half-price, and take a lesson from an Original School, 
from the Hicksian model, and learn to 

“Snatch a grace beyond the reach of art” 
from the transcendant Hero of the St. George’s-fields Drama. 

Mr. Hamilton Braham, son of the great Braham, was to make his 
debut at the Hanover rooms on the 2d inst. His voice is said to be a 
baritone of a fine quality. 


Mrs. Crawford, (sister to Mrs. Wood) formerly well known as Miss 
Eliza Paton, is about to resume her professional pursuits in Edinburgh. 

Guipever has been laboring under severe indisposition. 

The seceders from Convent-garden Theatre, Messrs. Anderson, Van- 
denhofi, and Phelps, and Mrs. Warner, are said to be in treaty for the 


They were principally addressed to the | 
large landed proprietors, and threatened that their woods, corn-yards, | 
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English Opera House, now licensed to perform tragedy, comedy, &c., 
| from the 26h of December. 

Miss Birch has left England for Leipsic, where she is engaged to sing 
| at the concerts directed by Mendelsshon. It was at these concerts that 
Mrs. Shaw first acquired continental distinction. Miss Birch, we under- 
stand, is afterwatds to go to Italy, where she will probably remain for 
some years. 
| Mr. Anderson, the tragedian, had the London assurance to ask Mr. 

Bunn thirty pounds per week for his services, the Lessee very properly 
declined having anything to do with him on such terms. 

Mr. Batty, of the Amphitheatre, gave the clear half of the receipts of 
the theatre on Friday night to the widow of the late Mr. R. Usher, the 
well-known clown, who expired a few weeks since. “ 
h 


Mr. Wilson, the vocalist, has been giving his entertainments wit 
great success in Scotland, and appears next week in Dublin. 


Mr. Edward Hooper, will open the Theatre Royal, Bath, for the en- 
suing season, with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, who has recovered from 
her long and severe indisposition. 

Already the advantages derived from separating the spirit licence from 
| the theatrical saloons has been manifested, the theatres attached to those 
places having been almost deserted nightly since the alteration of the law. 

Mo'tie Taitiion the celebrated cantatrice is an English woman. 
She is to appear at the Princess’s Theatre after Christmas, in one of 
Auber’s operas to be conducted by himself. 

Mr. Wood and her husband are engaged at the Dublin Theatre, as 
are also Mrs. and Chas. Braham. 


Clara Novello leaves England in disgust—it is rumored that she is to 
be married to an [talian Count. 


It is now denied that ‘Mad Tom’ is Purcell’s composition, it was writ- 
ten they say, or the greater part of it for a ‘ Graie’s Inne Masqe’ before 
Purcell was born. It is also staced that what is called ‘ Webers’ Last 
Waltz’ was composed by Reissigger five and twenty years ago. 

The musical season has commenced well in Paris. Les Italiens have, 
since the opening, given “Norma.”’ Mario is to make his rentré in 
“ La Sonnambula,”’ and Fornasari makes his début there in “ Belisario,”’ 
in which he is to be suoported by Grisi, Mdlle. Nissen, Corelli, Morelli, 
and Dalfiori Levasseur, is returned from his tour in the provinces, and 
resumed his part of Marcel, in the ‘“‘ Huguenots,” at the Opera. The 
Opéra Comique has again had the good fortune to produce, within afew 
weeks, another new three-act opera, which was completely successful. 
The music, by Ambroise Thomas, is highly pleasing, and abounds with 
original and charming melodies. It is now said that Donizetti's “ Don 
Sebastian” is to be produced, at the latest, on the Sth of Nov. 

Shakepeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ adapted by Tick, and the 
music arranged by Mendelssohn Bartholdy, is to be represented before 
the King and court, at the palace of Potsdam, immediately after their 
return from Luneberg. 

a 
NEW YORK MARKETS.—Nov. 23. 


ASHES.— The market is active for Pots, and about 200 barrels have 
been sold at 462§. Pearls are rather quiet. Sales 100 barrels at 5 12h. 

Grain.—There is little doing in wheat. Rye is dull only 65 cents de- 
livered, obtainable. There is not much corn offering. We hear only of 
small sales North River, old, at 56 a 58, and new 50 a 52. Oats are 
duller, and we quote 30 a 31. A very prime parcel, however, 3000 
bushels, sold at 34 cents, afloat. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There is a better Eastern demand, and it is 
easier to make sales at previous prices. Genesee 4 56}, prime brands 4 
62h; Michigan and Ohio 4564. The rate for ‘extra’ is nominally 5 
25; sales 200 barrels round hoop at 4 50; fancy brands $5 a 5 50, 
including ‘ Castalia,’ ‘ Railroad,’ ‘ Hiram Smith,’ &s. &>. In Southern 
we hear nothing of importance doing. Olid Georgetown is about out of 
first hands. Small sales new at 4624. Brandywine 475; Richmond 
County 46254475. Alexandria, from wharf, is offered at 450. Rye 
Flour is 3 124 a 3 25, with moderate demand. Few barrels Buckwheat 
in to-day; all sold at 375; bags are $2; halves 2 121240225. Far- 
ther sales ‘Gibson's’ at $5 per bbl. Jersey Meal is dullat 275. Bran- 
dywine at 275 and 1250. Ship Stuffs13a14. Shorts, no supply; 
nominal at 104 12. Meal is rather lower; Raw we quete 1 064; 
Yellow bolted is worth 1 1212; White do. 1 121-241 13%. 

Cotton.—The transactions reported today are large, reaching 300 
bags, generally at a reduction of 1 8 to 1-4 cent per lb. although some 
lots sold at the price of yesterday. Most of the purchases were for ship- 
ment, a considerable portion for France. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET—Nov. 20. 


At market, 1000 Beef Cattle ( 225 from the South, ) 31 Cows and 
Calves, and 2000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Prices—Beef Cattle-The market rather dull and the range of prices 
for good retailing qualities from $4 to $4.75 to $5, with a very few extra 
at $5 25; unsold 200. 

Cows and Calves—All taken at $13 9 $25. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sales of 1850 at $1 124 a $4 for Sheep, and $1 to 
$1874 for Lambs. 

Hay—Supply equal to the demand; prices from 56 to 75 per ewt. fer 
loose by the load, 
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LOCAL NEWS. 


A fire occurred on board the receiving ship lying at the Navy Yard, 
last week, and damaged her so much, that she is considered useless. 

Common Scnoors. The following appropriations have been made by 
the board of Supervisors : 

A resolution to place $6554 to the credit ofthe School Commissioners 
of the 11th Ward, to finish their school house, was passed, 
ations of $15,029 to the 7th Ward, for the purchase of lots and the erec 
tion of echeo! houses; and $12 00U 


for the payment of lots in the 6th 


Ward, were also allowed. 

The Grand Jury has returned a true bil] egainst Leitga for the murder 
of his wife. 

Geo. Wilkes has been sentenced to one months’ imprisonment in the 
Tombs, for being concernced inthe publication of an obscene paper called 


“The Whip.” 


N. Y. Brere Soctety.—The anniversary of the Society was celebrat- | 


ed on Monday evening. The receipts for the year have been $6399 632, 
and the expenditures exactly balance. 

Trapric in Dead Bovies. Four bodies were discovered in the pre- 
taken from Potters’ Field. And it being unlikely that they could be re- 
moved, without the keepers’ knowledge, strong suspicions are entertain- 


the matter. 


A Fignp. Aman named Marsh, was arrested here on Friday last, 


, . _ P | 
and sent to Newark, for examination, on suspicion of having set fire to 


the house of Mr. Chadwick in that city on the week previous, when a 


4 reen Gen. . Terrell, i ‘ 
woman and two children perished in the flames. There had beena law | Repmabes, Caton Gon antes age Snes eae 


| missioners, and ten Indian tribes, viz: the Tiwahconnes, Keachies, Wa- 


suit between the parties, with regard to some supposed right of Marsh to 
the house, which had been decided ageinst him, and he had been heard 
toutter certain threats against Chadwick, which led to his erres:. The 
fre was undoubtedly the work of an incendiary 


Soop on Fire. 
aid, of Darien, came down the North River on fire, which had broken out 
forward of the mast, and was run ashore on Governor's Island, near the 
fort. She was loaded with lumber andlime. The soldiers on the Island 
succeeded in extinguishing the flames. 

Deatu Bya Fax. Isaac B. Berrian was et work on Tuesdey week 
in the 3d story of 43 Murray street, when he fell through the hole left for 
the stairs down to the Ist story. He was takento the Hospital, after 
lingering a few days and died from the injuries. 

Buryep to Deatu. Margery Carr, residing in the rear basement et 
465 Washington street, was burned to death on Saturday night. She is 
supposed to have been intoxicated, and that her clothes took fire by ac- 


cident. 
———— a 
FOREIGN ADVICES, 

From GuanaLore.—Intelligence has been received from Savannah by 
the brig Lydia to the Ist inst. Immense activity exists in rebuilding the 
town of Point Petre, and otherwise repairing the damages sustained by 
the terrible earthquake of 8:h February last. The appropriation of the 


French Government of 2,500,000 francs, is being judiciously expended in | 


promoting the re-conztruction of the town. One thousand dollars are 
offered to every citizen who will erect, within a given time, a house of 
given dimensions. 

The sickness which was so much dreaded, has been fully realized toa 
most alarming extent, but it was quite healthy when the Lydia left. 
Pitch Pine Lumber is at $24 per M.; Eastern Pine Lumber $20 a $22. 
Provisions generally scarce, excepting in the article of fish, four or five 
arrivals from the Banks of Newfoundland had overstocked the market. 


From Porto CareLLo.—By the Caraccas, Capt. Whaler at Philadel- 
phia, intelligence has been received to the 13th ult. Business continued 
dull, but more activity was expected in the market as the season advances, 
and the entrance of the Cottnn Crop, which draws near. The planters 
of this country, says a letter to the Philadelphia Exchange, are not a lit- 
tie disheartened in consequence of the low prices, (compared to former 
years,) obtained for their productions, united to the conflicts into which 
they have very unnisely brought themselves, by partaking rather too 
Sreely in Bank funds without having wherewith to comply punctually, 
either through miscalculation or other causes. Coffee nominal 74 a &; 
Hides 9§ a 10; Indigo 9 rs. per lb, F.; Cotton 7§ per lb.; Cocoa $15 
a 20 per 110 Ibs.; Lignumvire $6 a 10. Miss L. S. Toord, of Boston, 
came passenger in the C. The brig Mohawk left on the 8th ult. for 
New York. 


Appropri- | 
| ceived by Commodore Purvis of the English squadron, for his govern- 


| provisions of all kinds. 


About 12 o'clock on Sunday night, the sloop Splen- | 


JONATHAN. 


From Maraca.—By the brig Jane, et Philadelphia, Captain Pinckney, 


| dates to the 6th October have been received from Malaga, and to the 


11th from Gibraltar. Welch’s Cireus were performing at Malaga, and 
had been successful. The bark Nashua, Perry, was also at M. to sai) 
for N. York in 5 days. The United States Consul, at Gibraltar, had 
chartered the brig Pons, of this port, to collect the materials from the 


wreck of the steamship Missouri. 


From Buenos Aynes.—News from Buencs Ayres to the 15th Sepr, 
has been received, it is ofan important character. Orders have been re. 


ment not to interfere with the operations of the Buenos Ayrean squadron, 
In consequence of this Admiral Brown, of the latter fleet, had give; 
notice to the foreign authorities, of his intention to blockade the port of 


( Montevideo immediately. 


It was reported on the 15th that the blockade was in force, excluding 
The ship Herald, sailing under the American 
flag, and belonging to S. E. Burrows, of this city, was seized by Brown 
off Montevideo, and sent to Buenos Ayres, for condemnation, for no 


having the necessary papers to constitute her an American vessel 


News From Froripa.—Our advices from Jacksonville are to the 10th 
instant. The elections for the Legislature tock place un the 6:b, and 
resulted strongly in favor of the democrats. All the Indians remaining 
in this territory keep themselves very quiet. 


Mexico.—We have later news from Mexico by New Ojleans. 


The 


; . | principal item is that the prohibition heretofore existing in Mexico 
mises of Dr. Millet, Broadway, on Monday evening, which had been | 


against the entrance into the Republic of Spanish Priests has been re- 
moved by a late decree of Santa Ana; and they are now allowed, with 
some slight réstriction, to exercise the functions of their cffice on the 


; oting as the native clergy. 
ed, that he made a trade of the bodies of the unfortunate creatures who | “®’™° footing as th By 


were buried there. We presume the Common Council will investigate 


Havanna.—A letter has been received dated Nov. 8th. The slaves 
had risen in Matanzas. They were, however, immediately put dowp, 


| and 50 of them killed and 67 taken prisoners, while others hung them- 
| selves rather than be taken by the authorities. 


The large mercantile house of Augustin Ferran, at Havanna, had failed. 
Texas.—A Treaty of Perpetual Amity had been concluded on the 29th 


cues, Caddoes, Anadahkoes, Ironies, Cherokees, Boluxies, Delawares, 


| and Chicksaws. 


— 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Forgery and Attempted Suicide.—A young man named W. P. Jones, 
of N. C. has been arrested at Mobile, for forging a draught for $495 and 
on which he had obtained the money. He attempted to swallow arsenic 
when in prison, but was prevented—he stated that he preferred death to 


| the shame of exposure. 


Mr. Field, one of the Editors of the Picayune, who accompanied Sir. 
William Diummond Stewart to the Rocky Mountains, has returned. 

Venison—Sikighing —We saw some fine venison in market yesterday, 

which was brought in from Pennsylvania in sleighs. We understand that 


| snow has fallen to such a depth in some parts of Cataragus County, and 


in that portion of Pennsylvania which lies adjacent, as to make the sleigh- 
ing excellent. We also notice sleighs in from some of the south towns 
in this County.—LEz. Paper. 


The Emperor of Austria has presented to the Cincinnati Astronomical 


| Society, through the Austrian minister at Washington, a copy of the 21st 
| volume of the Astronomical Observatory of Vienna. 


The sentence of Grace Marks, for the murder of Mr. Thos, Kinnear, 
at Toronto, U. C., has been commuted to imprisonment in the Peniten- 
tiary for life. 

Acquitted.—George Low, indicted for the murder of his wife, and 
whose trial has been progressing before Frederick county court for se- 
veral days, has been acquitted. 


Earthquake.—A shock ef an earthquake was felt at Cape Sante in 


| Canada, on the 10th inst., and avery heavy one was experienced in 


Maysville, on the 29th ult. 
Jersey Fishermen Sentenced.—The two men who were convicted of 


| illegal fishing in the river Deleware, with « gill net, have been sentenced 


to pay a fine of $100 each and $25 each for an assault and battery on 
Isaiah Toy. 

The Westchester County Jail, at White Plains, was set on fire on 
Tuesday night by two prisoners, named Williams and Knapp, to effect 
their escape. The flames were extinguished, but Williams escaped. 

Mrs. Maria Moore of Hartford Conn., has been found guilty of whip 
ping a little girl to death who was bound apprentice to her. 

Brig Eclipse of Bath, Me., was lost on the 26th of Sept. on Pedro 
Shoals, on her way from Honduras to New York. She had a cargo of 
hides which were a total loss with the vessel. 

4 Female to be hung.—Martha Brown has been found guilty at Pick- 
ens, S. C., of the murder of her husband, William Brown, and sentenced 
to be hung in January. 

The Post Master at Camak and a man named E. A. Crandle who had 
charge of the mail on the Georgia Railroad, bave been arrested on sus 
picion of having rebbed it several times, to @ very large amount. 


















Joun Howie, a Scotchman was burned to death inthe cabin of a steam- 
boat at Rochester on Tuesday last. He was intoxicated, and therefore | 
unable to escape from the flames. 


Sheritt Lyon has offered a reward of $100 for his apprehension. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


MARRIED, 


On the 15th iast, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hughes, L Palmieri, toSylvania 
Adelaide Bragiere 
Oo the I6th inst, by the Rev. J. N. Mafit, Mr. Thomas Pryer to Miss Coraelia 


It is now generally supposed that the schooner South America was lost | Philips, both of this city. 


with al! on board, in the gale of the 14th Oct., on Lake Erie. 

The Barglars of Bcston did an extensive business, “ down town,”’ be- 
tween Saturday night and Monday morning, without, however, reaping | 
much of a harvest. Eleven stores were entered, and the amount of cash | 
taken from all of them was about eleven dollars! 

Murder.—On the 9:h inst., James Halferty, Captain of a canal boat, | 
was struck on the head with a Hand-spike by a young lad named King | 
Hewit, at the lock five miles above Biairaville, Indiana Co. Pa. Capt. 
H. died in a few moments after he received the blow 


;) Two men named Watson and Britton were arrested in Philadelphia, on | 
suspicion of being concerned in tha extensive robbery of treasury notes 
from the Custom House at New Orleans, about a year ago. 

— 
' NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


The frigate Raritan was put in commission at Philadelphia last week, 
é aud has aboard about 200 of her crew. 
' On board of the U. S. frigate Cumberland, about to sail for the Medi- 
teranean, intoxicating drinks are to be excluded from the wardroom and 
steerage during the cruise, and between 20°) and 300 of the crew refuse 
their grog. | 
; The U. S. sleop of war Falmouth, Capt. Sands, from Boston, arrived 
at Havana on the 28th ult. 
The U. S. schr Enterprise had sailed from Rio for Montevideo previous 
to the 25th Sept. 
The U. S. sloop St. Louis, Com’r Cooke, which had put back to Rio 
leaky, had been repaired 
On the 7th instant the U.S. Steamship Poinsett arrived at New O:- | 
leans from Pensacola, for the purpose of repairing, after which she will | 
proceed on the Survey of the coast of Florida. 
Sentasces CommuteD.—We learn from the Army and Navy Chro- 
nicle that, on the 10th ult., the sentence of the Marine General Court 
Martia! in the case of 1st Lieut. Thomas T. Sloan, was commuted by | 
order of the President of the United States, and be suspended for six | 
months without pay, from the 1st September, 1343. On the 20:h ult., | 
the sentence of the Marine General Court Martial in the case of Major 
and Brevet Lt. Col. William H. Freeman, was commuted by order of 
) the President of the United States, and be suspended from rank and duty | 
for the period of two years, without pay and allowances, from the 18th 


time, in tieu of the sentence of the court before which he was tried. 
The U. S. Saips Columbia and John Adams, were at Montevideo at 
the last accounts, 
Lieutenant F. B. Renshaw, late of the schooner Enterprise, arrived 
here on Saturday in the Amelia Malholland from Rio. 
The A. M. left at Rio, on the 2ist of September, the United States 
| ship Columbus, bearing the broad pennant of Commander Daniel Turner. 
The Secretary of the Navy has determined to proceed to the comple- 
tion and launching of the Jamestown, at Portsmouth, Va. 
The U- S. brig Bainbridge, Commander Mattison, got nnder way 
Thursday afternoon, 16h inst. at Norfolk, Va., and having a fine south. 
erly breeze, proceeded dicectly to sea—bound to the Weat Indies. 
The U. S. sloop of war Boston, attached to the Berzil station, sailed 
Monday morning for Rio Janeiro. 
The U. S. frigate Cumberland, Capt Breeze, for the Mediterranean, 
has sailed for her destination. 
Diswissep.—Lieutenant Charles Glover, second Lieutenant John G. 
Breshwond, and second Lieutenant Edward M. Smoot, have been dis- 
missed from the Revenue service. 
Lieutenant J. Gorgas, of the Ordinance Department, has been assigned to 
the command of the Detroit Arsenal. 
Marixe Corres—-Orders. 2d Lieut. Daniel Sutherlend, to frigate 
Cumberland, as the second marine officer of the guard of that vessel. 
Captain and Brvt. Maj. Wm. Dalany, to reportto Commodore Downes, 
a3 the commanding officer of the guard of the frigate Cumberland. 
24 Lieut. Josiah Watson, to report to Commedore Downes, as the 
commanding marine officer of the guard of the sloop Boston. 
24 Lieut. Algernon S. Taylor, relieved by the Navy Department from 


all duty connected with the late steamer Missouri, and to report to Brig. | 


Gen. Henderson for further orders ; reported on the 25th, and ordered to 
report fur duty at head-quarters, on the 30ch. 

Ist Lieut. Wm. Lang, to hold himself in readiness for orders to the 
frigate Raritam, as the senior marine officer of the guard of that vessel. 

2d Lieut. William L. Young, to report to Commodore Read as the 
janior marine officer of the guard of frigate Raritan. 

Revesve Service. 3d Lieut. Hezekiah Parmelee, Woodbury, New 
Orleans. 

I 


On the L7ch inst, by the Rev. Mr. Hatfield, Heury H. Price, to Miss Margaret 


A. Adee. 


At West Troy, on the 2th inst., by the Rev. O. H. Gregory, James R. Pratt, Esq 
to Miss Mary E. Roekweil. 

At Weston, Mass., on the 15th Nov. by the Rev J. W. Alien, Mr. J, K. Newel! 
to Miss Charlette A. Bigelow. 

At Mendham, N. J., oa the 14th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, Wm, 8. Burch 
to Sarah Aun Petty. 

At Portland, Me., 15th inst, Rev. J. F. Stearns to Miss Aun S. Prentiss 


—— 
DIED, 


At Brooklyn, on Thursday Oct. 26th, Mary Hopkias, aged 4 mouths and 15 
days, and on Saturday Nov. [8th Caroline Hubbell, aged 5 moaths and 7 days, 


infant daughters of James F. and Adeline J. Kobiason. 


On the 16th inst., Mareellus Little. 

On the l6th inst., Anna Maria Tubbs, aged 27 years 

Ou the L6th inst., J. M. Scheeper, aged 37 years 

Oa the 16th inst, Samuel Mitchell, aged 3! years. 

Oa the l6th inst, Albert H Earl, aged 31 years 

On the tach inst, Julia Mulligan, aged 40 years. 

On the 18th inst, Sarah Wetenhall, aged 49 years 

Oo Staten Island, on the 18th inst, John H Joves, aged 33 years. 
On the 19th inst., William Irving, aged 40 years 

Ac Albany, on the 17th inst, Abel Freoch, in the 74th year of bie age. 
On the 10th inst, at Naperville, [l., Sarah Wright, aged 14 years. 





VEW LITERARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


The subscribers having been solicited by a large number of the most 
respectable gentlemen of New York, to establish a Reading Room and 
Circulating Library ia the upper part of the city—will, on or about the 
Ist January next, open the 

METROPOLITAN READING ROOM AND CIRCULATING 

LIBRARY, 


In the moat recherche and popular style. All the papers of the city 
together with the most popular daily, weekly, monthly aed quarterly 
papers from the principle cities and towns of the United States, and a 
well selected assortment of English, Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
Spanish, &«. papers from Europe, and other parts of the world. 


A Cuess and Sgecar Room will be comprised in the establishment 
—without incommoding those who dislike “the weed.” 


Rooms ror Crus, not exceeding fifty members, will also be provided. 


July, 1843, and to be restricted to the state of Massachusetts during that THE LADIES, 


| Will be accommodated with a Reading Room free, devoted exclusively 
to them. 


The Rooms will be open from daylight till 11 o'clock P. M., and ar- 
rangements will be made for furnishing them with foreign and domestic 
news in advance of the mails. [n short, every exertion will be made to 
render them superior to any thing of the kind in the country, and worthy 

| of the patronage of every one. 
| Subscription books now open at 74 Lispenard and 156 Fulton streets. 
SNELLING & TISDALE. 

N. B. —Half the amount of single subscriptions may be paid with 

books. n4tf 


| ~—<—-- 


| COUTHOLY & NEVERS, 


RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extensive 
assortment of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &c., SIL- 
| VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 
to their supply, and now offer all the above-named articles at a great 
reduction on former prices. 

Especial attention is invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE- 
LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 
or in beauty of workmanship and delicacy of finish to any that can be 
found in the city. A full supply of the well-known SOLAR LAMP, in 
every variety of pattern, constantly on hand. 


XS The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Girar- 
doles (EXCEPTING THOSE OF INFERIOR MANUFACTURE,) at Factory 


| prices, Orders received for the Chemical Oil Lamps. ol4 tf 
| MUSIC TYPE FOR SALE. 
} AT HALF RICE, 


A Tevts.—We hear men often enough speak of seeing God in the | KA well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC- 


stars and flowers, but they will never be truly religiows till they learn to 


bebold him in each other also, where be is most easily, yet most rarely | TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn, can be had at half the 


discove: ed. 


ftusual price, by application to this flice. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOW COMPLETE, 
PRICE FOUR DOLLARS BOUND, 


CAREY AND HART, PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


DICTIONARY OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 


Embracing all the recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry, adapt- 


ed to the comprehension of unscientific readers, by 


CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, 
enlarged, improved and adapted to the UNITED STATES, by 


GOVERNEUR EMERSON. 


This invaluable work is now completed in ome splendid Royal Octavo 
Volume, of upward of 1100 closely printed pages, 


WITH SEVENTEEN BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED PLATES 


Of Cattle, Agsicultura] Implements, Varieties of Grasses, Destructive 
Insects, &c., 


AND NUMEROUS WOOD CUTS. 
Price, well bound in Leather, (or done up in Sixteen Numbers, to for- 
ward by mail,) only FOUR DOLLARS. 


“No farmer or planter, who desires to be master of the science of his 
profession, should be without this work.” —American Farmer. 


“ An excellent manual of agriculture—and we venture to say that there 
is not a farmer in the United States that cannot derive many useful hints 
and much valuable information from this Encyclopedia.’—The Culti- 
valor. 


“ Should be in the library of every farmer.” —Amer. Age. 


“ We have now received twelve numbers of this truly valuable book 
and have examined them thoroughly. Its merits are far greater than we 
had before imagined, and we are fully convinced that such an amount of 
valuable knowledge for farmers, can be found in no other work in so cheap, 
and convenient a form. In fact, no farmer who pretends to be well in- 
formed in his profession, should consent to be without it. As a book of 
reference, it is invaluable. We would not be without it for four times its 
cost.”—New Genessee Furmer. 


{1 Postmasters and Agents obtaining subscribers to the above work, 
and remitting the money to the publishers, will be allowed a liberal dis- 
count. : 


For sale by all BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 
CAN ANYTHING BE PLAINER, 


Than that the great men whose letters are appended belew, say respect- 
ing the merits of Pease & Son’s compound Extract of Hoarhound. Gra- 
tifying it is indeed to be in possession of such valued testimonials and 
memorials. Firstcomes New York’s favorite son, Van Buren, then comes 
the voice of the much loved sage and hero frem the Hermitage, the great | 
Jackson. To receive the thanks of such a man for preserving his health, 
is high praise indeed. resident Tyler likewise acknowledges his grati- 
fication for the good the Hoarhound has done him. The distinguished 
Bouck, ruler in the Empire State, returns his thanks ; and to fill up the 
measure, our popular and eminent Mayor, Robert H. Morris, adds his | 
testimony to its value. The fact is, there is no remedy for a cough, cold, 
and pulmonary complaints like the 

COMPOUND EXTRACT OF HOARHOUND 
and the world is becoming more and more convinced of itevery day. 


Messrs. Pease & Sons: 
I have the pleasure to acknowledge your kind favor of the Ist ult. by 
the handof my friend Mr. J. Armstrong, and with it your most esteemed 
present, a package of your Horehound Candy, for which receive my sin- 
cere thanks. I can only add that may thousands receive from its use as 
much benefit asI have done; then will its inventor go down to posterity 
as one of its benefactors. 
lam, gentlemen, very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, April 6, 1843. 

The President desires me to return Messrs. Pease & Sons his acknow- | 
ledgements, and very sincere thanks, for the box of Candy received at | 

their hands. He has used it with much benefit to himself, as a remedy 
for cold and covgh. I am, with very great respect. 


| 
JOHN TYLER, Jr., Private Secretary. 


} 
Hermitage, April 17, 1843. 
| 





Albany, May 18, 1842. 

Messrs. Pease & Son--Gentlemen : You will pardon me for the delay 
in replying to your letter of the 14th ult. and acknowledging the receipt 
of a box of your Clarified Essence of Hoerhound Candy. 

Allow me to thank you for this kind respect, and to express the ho 
that you will be liberally patronized in your efforts to the public. The 
erticle is got up in beautiful style, and is highly commended by those who 
have had occasion to use it. Your obedient servant, 


WM. C. BOUCK. 


Messrs.—I have repeatedly used your Candy for coughs and colds, and 
always found relief ; but official duties prevented me from writing to you 
Sefore. But as I have lately been cured of the Influenza, I cannot with- 


| aold from recommending the same to the public. 


I am yours, truly, 


ROBERT H. MORRIS, 
27th June, 1843—City Hall, New York. 
To Messrs. J. Pease & Son, 45 Division street. 


Lindenwald, Oct. 14, 4343. 
Gentlemen : I have tothank you for the box of your (L doubt not) just- 


| ly celebrated Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy, and also for the 


very obliging terms in which you have been pleased to present it. 
I have not, I am happy to inform you, as yet had occasion to use it, 


| but will do so when necessary, with a confidence in its efficacy which is 


well warranted by the experience of others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 

All letters Post Paid, directed to John Pease & Son, 45 Division st., 
with good city reference, will be punctually attended to. 

Agents out of the city—Mrs. Hays, 139 Fulton st., Brooklyn; Hand- 
ley’s, 15 High street, do ; Mrs. Smith, 17 Fulton street do; Mrs. Stiles, 
152 Fulton st. do; Crocker, corner Atlantic and Henry streets,do; Bar- 
gess & Zieber, 3 Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia ; Redding & Co., 8, 


| State street, Boston; Dexter, 57 State street, Albany; Robinson, 119 


Baltimore st., Baltimore. 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSES, 


DU FOUR AND BARKER, 
STILL REMAIN AT THEIR OLD STAND, 637 BROADWAY. 


Where all orders in their line are promptly attended to. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, can be supplied with Wigs of the most baau- 
tiful workmanship, at the shortest notice. These, with a stock of per- 
fumery, and fancy articles, are offered at the lowest prices. 


PREMIUM HATS. 


ik ORLANDO FISH, Hatter, has now on hand, a large assortment 
of Nutria, Moleskin, and Cassimere Hats, of a superior style and finish 
to any heretofore offered. A Premium was awarded by the American In 
stitute, for the best specimen of Nutria Hats, at the late Fair in this 
city, and a Premium for the best specimen of Nutria and Moleskin Hats, 
at the late Fair of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 

The public are invited to call and examine his hats at his Sales Room, 


| 137 Broadway, two doors above the City Hotel. 


A CHINESE NOVEL. 


: JUST PUBLISHED, 
Complete in one number of the Brother Jonathan Monthly Library, 


THE RAMBLES 


THE EMPEROR CHING TIH 


IN KEANG NAN. 


A Chinese Tale—Translated by Txin Suen, Student of the Anglo- 
Chinese College, Malacca, 
First American edition—from the London Edition in two vols. 


Price 12) cents acopy; or, ten copies for one dollar. The usual 
discount to Newsmen. 


WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York, 


WATCHES, 


THE largest and most splendid assortment of Watches in the 
City, is to be found at the subscriber's. —As he is constantly re- 
ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 


| from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ena- 


bled to offer a larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 
any other housein the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted to 
keep good time, o\the money returned. . 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the City. 
G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 
avl2 _ Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall-street, up stairs. 
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A NEW VOLUME 
OF THE 


BROTHER JONATHAN. | 


| 


On Saturday, September 24, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- | 
meth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- | 
nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- 
cetved since it has fallen into their hands. They started with the avowed 
fatention of makirg “BROTHER JONATHAN ” the best, the most 
{ateresting and useful of it: class, and they point to the last volume with | 
confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof tliat they have re- 
deemed their promise. 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that tle success which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea- 
@are in stating that arrangements are now completed which wil! enable | 
them to add such new and importent features to the paper, as cannot 


ail to increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the “‘ BROTHER JONA- 
THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 
grv@ TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
Gill its columns, There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 

ry, whosz efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 
proper encouregement,—the Senior Editor, 
JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 

than whom, 8 gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 
ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- 
botors: 

Mrs. Ann S. SteEPHEss, 

Mrs. Stcourney, 


Miss E. S. Pratt, 
Miss Lovisa Bartow, 
Mrs. T. J. Farnum, C. DonaLp Macteon, 
H. Hussarp, Norwich, N. Y. W. Gitmore Simms. 


And the celebrated 
JONATHAN SLICK OF WEATHERSFIELD. 


Having so much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater portion of 
each number will necessarily be original, so that the cream only of the 
Foreign Magezines will be transferred to our columns. 

A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring 
aere and elsewhere. The Drama, the Musica” Wortp, the Livzra- 
ry, Artistic and Scrextiric departments will receive full attention from 
persons competent to form a judgment upon those subjects; and in 
all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
fairness and impartiality. The “BROTHER JONATHAN” will thus 


qombine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


The Brother Jonathan 


%, published every Saturday morning, at 1628 Nassan-strect, New York 


TERMS 
Yhe Broruer Jonarnan is published weekly on an immense mam. 
pothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 
wtavo pages. The fifty-two numers comprise three yearly volumes 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First of 
May, and First of September respectively. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four monthe—or 
THREE DO@LARs A YEAR. 
INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING, 
In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 
Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years. 
Seven - “ 3 
Fifteen “ lis 
Twenty 10 
We have also made arrangements by which we are enabled to offer the 
fellowing inducements to the subscribers of the Brother Jonathan : 
One copy of the paper and one of Blackwood's Magazine, for one year, 
$5 08 
5 00 
7 00 
9 00 


“ ‘ 


Review, - - 
“ Two Reviews, 
“ Three “ - - : - : 
“ Four “ - - - - 10 00 
The above arrangement enly spplies to Mail Subscribers, and all per- 
sons to have the benefit of it, must remit the amout direct to the Pub 
lisher, free of expense. 


“ “ 


OF Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be post 
paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. Letters 
charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 

03° The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 

The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundred miles, or within the 
State, ONE CENT; over onc hundred miles and out of the State, l4cents. 

EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


COUTHOUY & NEVERS, 


341, BROADWAY, 
RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extonsive 
assortment of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &c., SIL- 
VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 
to their supply, and now offer al! the above-named articles at a great 
reduction on former prices. 

Especia! attention is invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE- 
LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 
or in beauty of workmanship and delicacy of finish to any that can be 
found in the city. A full supply of the well-known SOLAR LAMP, ia 
every variety of pattern, constantly on hand. 


KS The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Giran- 
doles (EXCEPTING THOSE OF INFERIOR MANUZACTURE,) at Factory 
prices. Orders received for the Chemical Oil Lamps. olf € 


—-s PREMIUM HATS. = 


i> ORLANDO FISH, Hatter, has now on hand, a large assortment 
of Nutria, Moleskin, and Cassimere Hats, of a superior style and finish 
to any heretofore offered. A Premium was awarded by the American In 
stitute, for the best specimen of Nutria Hats, at the late Fair in this 
city, and a Premium for the best specimen of Nutria and Moleskin Hats, 
at the late Fair of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 

The public are invited to call and examine his hats at his Sales Room, 
137 Broadway, two doors above the City Hotel. 


To Inventors and Patentees. _ 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuanaz, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for cbtaining patents, both in thie 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. bave had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar with the Operation of the new laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish to apply for patents, by calling as above. 

New York, May 19, 1843, ay 








